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SOME RECENT SOCIAL CHANGES AND THEIR 
EFFECT UPON FAMILY LIFE’ 


PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


SHERE are four sets of changes which, it seems to me, have 
been operating in the last few decades and which distinctly 
alter many of the relationships within the family group. 
Those four sets of changes, for purposes of more or less needed 
classification, I shall divide into population changes, economic changes, 
social changes, and what a late distinguished resident of Chicago referred 
to as “the great change.” 

One of the striking things, of course, in population movements has been 
the decline in the birth rate in all Western European countries and the 
United States, particularly in the last fifteen years. In 1915 we had a 
crude birth rate of approximately 25 to the thousand in this country. 
Even in 1921 the birth rate was between 24 and 25 to the thousand. Last 
year the birth rate was 17.8, or a decline of approximately 30 per cent in 
the birth rate in the space of ten years; and similar changes have been 
going on in Western Europe. 

That produces, of necessity, a different numerical balance within each 
family. In 1800 in this country for every 1,000 women between the ages 
of 15 and 45 there were almost precisely 1,000 children of the ages up to 
and including four years. By 1920 there were only slightly over 400 
children to every 1,000 women in these age groups, and during the last 
decade, of course, that number has diminished still further. 

This, of necessity, means that a smaller proportion of the time of 
women is taken up in childbirth and in child care and that a larger propor- 
tion of women’s time is freed from those tasks. It also means that chil- 
dren have fewer children inside the family as associates and that they 


1 Presented at the Third Biennial Conference of the National Council of Parent Education, 
French Lick, Indiana, November 11, 1932. 
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must seek friendships either with children of their own age outside the 
family or with their parents inside the family. And I take it that work in 
parent education has largely arisen from this conscious or unconscious 
realization that the companionship between children and parents has by 
sheer numerical change become infinitely more important than it was 
years ago. 

A second change which has come about through this fall in the birth 
rate is that in Western Europe and the United States the population is, 
from a vital standpoint, not only ceasing to increase but really decreasing. 
This at first may seem somewhat puzzling and to some contradictory; 
because with a birth rate of close to 18 per thousand and with a death rate 
of around 11 to the thousand, there seems to be a vital surplus of 7 to the 
thousand. And it is true in this country that the total births in each 
year exceed the total deaths by somewhere around 850,000 to 1,000,000 
people, but if you look more closely at the figures you will find that the 
population is really growing because of the abnormally large proportion 
of men and women who are in the child-bearing and child-procreating 
periods of life. 

We have an extraordinarily large number of men and women who are in 
the 15 to 45 year age group and particularly in the 20 to 40 year age group. 
That comes about very largely because of the high birth rates of the past 
and the great movements in public health which reduced the death rates 
long before the birth rates began to fall with great rapidity. 

In this country it is particularly accentuated, of course, by the immigra- 
tion movements which continued up until the outbreak of the World War 
and which gave to us large stocks of men, particularly, but also partially 
of women, in the vital and vigorous years of life. As a result, our age 
group of from 20 to 40 when plotted according to age distribution does 
not have a bell-shaped, hour-glass, Anna Held waistline, but rather has 
more of the prosperous waistline which we associate with Mr. George F. 
Babbitt. 

Now that age group will pass on into old age and it will move out 
of the child-bearing period. And into the child-bearing period will move 
the diminished number of children of today. And it is significant that 
almost everywhere the number of children in the primary grades is ac- 
tually diminishing. The birth rate is falling to such a degree that there 
are fewer second and third and fourth grade children than there were ten 


years ago. 
Two sets of scholars—Kuczynski of Germany and Louis Dublin and 


Alfred Lotka in this country—have made some very interesting compu- 
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tations on what the true rate of population growth is in this country. 
They start with a very simple assumption. Take a million people born 
into life in the present year. Apply to that million people the expectan- 
cies of life from the mortality tables so that you will find how many will 
live and finish the first year, how many the second year, how many the 
tenth year, how many the fifteenth year, how many the twentieth year, 
how many the twenty-fifth year, and so on. Then apply to each age 
group the present fertility and the present death rate of that group. 
Then find out of those million people how many children will be born, 
applying present death rates and present birth rates. Then you come to 
some very striking changes. 

For instance, the corrected birth rate for 1930 becomes not 18.9, as it 
was then, but 15.8. The death rate would rise and will rise in the future, 
as a larger proportion of the population moves over into old age, with the 
higher death rates which prevail. So that Dr. Dublin computes that the 
death rate in 1930 would have been not 11.3, but 16.0, were the population 
distributed upon the basis of life expectancy. And that would mean that 
the corrected death rate would be really higher for the first time in the 
history of this country than the birth rate and that, instead of the popula- 
tion actually growing in 1930, it was declining very slightly on the basis 
of the vital experience. 

In other words, we may expect a growth in population, though at a 
diminished ratio, during the next thirty, thirty-five, or perhaps forty 
years as in this period the large number of people from 15 to 45 bear 
children; but as that surplus wears off and as the age and sex composition 
of the population settles down, we may then expect a declining or at most 
a stationary population, even though the birth rate should not decline 
any further. And it is apparent that this stationary population will not 
reach the 197 millions which Raymond Pearl prophesied almost a decade 
ago but that the maximum will probably be not more than 170 millions 
in the year 1980, and that even by that time, unless new changes set in, 
the population will probably begin to decrease. 

That will mean that the family will not be an expanding unit; it will 
at best merely maintain itself and possibly not even maintain itself 
numerically. It will mean that a great deal of the buoyancy which has 
characterized American life because of the expansion of population will 
be removed. It will mean that a great deal of the boosterism of our real 
estate owners and merchants will disappear from American life, because 
boosterism has largely been based upon population growth. 

Children will be removed from that general spirit of quantitative opti- 
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mism, and there will instead be an emphasis upon the inner life, and upon 
qualitative aspects, education, culture, and character, which in the long 
run bodes well for mankind. 

Now with all this, of course, necessarily goes an increase in the relative 
importance of old people. America has not only been a young country 
but it has been a country of young people. In 1850, for example, 53 per 
cent of the population were under 20 years of age and only 9 per 
cent of the population over 50 years of age, that is, the young out- 
numbered the relatively old at the ratio of nearly six to one. In 1920 
those under 20 years formed 40 per cent of the population; those over 50 
years, 15 per cent of the population, that is, the ratio had changed to two 
and two-thirds to one. When we reach this stationary population it is 
probable that those under 20 years will form approximately 29 per cent of 
the population and those over 50 years approximately 31 per cent of the 
population, that is, those under 50 years will be relatively more impor- 
tant than those under 20 years. 

I shall not speak of the changes in merchandising and in political 
thought which this will produce, but I should like to point out that it 
will mean that America will rapidly lose its juvenile qualities and that 
youth no longer will be the main center of attention. The old man and 
the old woman, instead of being the last leaves upon the tree, will be- 
come more and more important in America. And who knows but that the 
psychology of senescence may in twenty or thirty years be more impor- 
tant than the psychology of adolescence, and the problems of family 
psychology may be how to enable old people as well as young people to 
live in family life. Young people will no longer be able to ignore old 
people. The two groups will have to get along together of necessity. 
And so the tasks to which you have set yourselves become increasingly 
more important. 

Now a fourth and evident population change is the alteration in immi- 
gration. During the decade prior to the Great War we had a surplus of 
immigrants over emigrants of something over a million a year. With the 
War, immigration stopped. It was revived again in 1920 and for a year 
or so about 1923. But the first immigration law restricted the net intake 
of immigrants to approximately 375,000 per year. That was diminished 
to 240,000 by the second immigration law. With the coming of the de- 
pression the immigrants have been almost completely shut out by the 
application of the clause that no person shall be admitted who is likely to 
become a public charge. And I think whether we approve of that im- 
migration policy or not we must face the fact that America will never 
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again, until we have some type of internationalism, appreciably lift those 
barriers. 

That means that those who are now bearing children of foreign stock 
are predominantly those of the second generation and not of the first 
generation, and their children are therefore the third generation and not 
the second generation children. In a sense, that diminishes the conflicts 
between old European cultures and the cultures of our American cities, 
because anyone who knew anything of city life in the decades before 1920 
knew of the countless tragedies which were going on in the homes of the 
immigrants between the children who had learned the American language 
and who had adopted a facile and somewhat superficial Americanism and 
the parents who clung to the old language and the old ways of life. In 
that situation in which the children seemed so often to be more compe- 
tent than the elders you had one of the sources of family conflict. 

That conflict is, as I say, largely passing away because those of foreign 
stock who are now bearing children are, in the main, competent to deal 
with the problems of American life, or at least so they think. But there 
is a further danger, I think, that the adaptation of the second generation 
who seem at first sight to be so competent, who know the language and 
how to get on as well as the native stock, is, in many cases, to the cheaper 
and more superficial aspects of life. It is one in which those of the 
second generation have denationalized themselves and have lost the his- 
toric sense of the roots from which they have sprung. 

Some fifteen years ago I read an essay by Horace Kallen which has 
influenced me greatly; it was to the effect that perhaps the function of 
America should be one of a cultural pluralism rather than a deadly uni- 
formity. One of the things which is lacking in American life is a third 
dimension of time and of national inheritance. It may seem obvious and 
bromidic, but I feel that one of the great necessities for second and third 
generation Italians is to realize the dignity of the Italian race, which has 
made such contributions to painting and to sculpture; that second and 
third generation Germans need to realize the dignity of the German race, 
which has given us Albrecht Diirer and Beethoven. Instead of less 
racial consciousness we perhaps need more racial consciousness, so that 
people may feel that they are not atoms among 122,000,000 people but 
that they belong to smaller and more intimate national cultures which (to 
use a much overworked fsimile) somehow! mayjmerge together in a 
symphony. 

Now I shall not lay any great emphasis upon a fifth change which 
everyone has commented about—the change from a country life to a city 
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life—because that is the most common factor that we all remark about, 
of how the family adapted to an agricultural situation is forced in the 
space of one or two generations into urban life. I shall merely remark 
that up to the time of “the great change” there was a very decided tend- 
ency for the cities in turn to spread out and for suburbia to flourish. 

The population on the island of Manhattan was in 1930 approximately 
the same as in 1900, and there had been an actual diminution since 1910; 
the growth of New York City has been on the outskirts. The river wards 
in Chicago have been losing their population. The city of Philadelphia 
has only a slightly larger population today than in 1920 because the 
lower middle class has been moving out into the suburbs which the upper 
classes of Philadelphia have found so pleasant for the last hundred years. 
In other words, families had more elbow space, at least until “the change.”’ 

A sixth change has been that to soft-handed occupations. Sixty years 
ago we were a nation of farmers and handicraftsmen. Fifty-three per 
cent of those gainfully employed got their living from the soil or allied oc- 
cupations and most of the remainder were handicraftsmen. At present not 
more than 21 percent get their living from the soil. And what is even more 
striking is that the great proportion of the expansion has been not only in 
the field of manual workers, not merely in workers in factories and mines, 
building crafts, and on the railroads, but the so-called soft-handed, white- 
collar positions. In 1930 there were approximately 17,000,000 people 
employed as clerks, as salesmen in wholesale and retail stores, in the 
government employ, in the professions, in domestic service. That was 
approximately 2,000,000 more than were employed in the four basic urban 
industries, manufacturing, mining, building trades, and construction. 

That fact has very great political implications. It has also very real 
family complications; because it means that parents will increasingly be 
dealing with people rather than with materials and with all which this 
means to children. 

There is, perhaps, one other economic change or population change, if 
you will, that I should mention, and that is that men now have a very small 
chance of being masters of their working lives. Seventy years ago most 
Americans were heads of their own enterprises. They were farmers or 
independent handicraftsmen or independent merchants. They are no 
longer that in the great basic industries of this country, and in the field 
of retail trade, as you all know, that independence is also vanishing in 
large part. Professor Gardiner Means has pointed out how the 200 larg- 
est non-financial corporations, each with gross assets of more than 80 
million dollars, control over 45 per cent of the assets of all non-financial 
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corporations, receive over 40 per cent of corporate income, and control 
over 35 per cent of all business wealth, and how between 1909 and 1927 
they grew about twice as fast as all other corporations. 

Men, therefore, will not feel secure in the world outside. They are and 
will increasingly be wage earners and clerical workers who can be laid off 
almost at will and who will take orders rather than direct their business 
destinies. And that will mean that the family, while it may be breaking 
down in some directions, will have an increased burden thrown upon it to 
provide people with that emotional protection and emotional satisfaction 
which men formerly derived from being the heads of their own business 
affairs. 

May I now turn, very briefly, to some of the economic changes. 

In 1928 the average income of an American worker could have pur- 
chased approximately 40 per cent more than in the nineties. The material 
basis for a good life was multiplied, and there was at the moment some 
reason for the somewhat blatant assertion of a presidential candidate that 
the day was not far distant when poverty would be abolished. Poverty 
there was all around us, but great material progress had been made. 
And an increase in leisure had occurred since working hours were about 
one-seventh less than they had been during the nineties. 

With that had gone, of course, a diminution in the economic functions 
of the family. For example—just to take a few industries—within the 
space of thirty years the number of waiters had increased about three 
times as fast as the population, the number of restaurant keepers three 
times as fast, the number of delicatessen shops three times as fast, the 
number of bakery workers two and a half times as fast. All of these in- 
creases indicated the degree to which the economic functions were passing 
outside of the home and how even consumption was no longer purely a 
family matter. 

And with that had gone an increase in the stimulation of people, be- 
cause I think it is true mathematically that as the population increases 
arithmetically, the possibilities for stimulation between individuals and 
groups increase at a geometrical ratio. Anyone who studies a telephone 
exchange and sees how the number of inter-connections increases much 
faster than the number of telephones will understand how that operates. 
The average American family had almost four times as many telephone 
calls in 1928 as it had in 1905, and it received two or three times as many 
letters. That means a nervous strain upon the human organisms which v 
in a simpler life did not exist. 

During this period the proportion of women employed outside the 
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home had increased. In 1890, 3 per cent of married women were gain- 
fully employed, while in 1920 over 7 per cent were so occupied. By 1930 
no less than 11.7 per cent of the married women were employed. The 
number of married women working outside the home increased indeed by 
60 per cent from 1920 to 1930, though the total number of married women 
rose by only 23 per cent. 

This increasing employment of women, which of course has applied to 
single women as well, has to my mind been the primary cause for the in- 
crease in divorce, which has reached the point where apparently 22 or 23 
per cent of all marriages end in divorce. Women now have alternative 
occupations to marriage. They are no longer helpless. They therefore 
are freer to leave than before, and men do not feel that they are leaving 
women defenseless if divorce occurs. This increase in divorce does not 
necessarily mean any increase in family unhappiness. The Victorian 
family may not have been a very happy family, and it may have been a 
family held in by external restraints. But as the family has its economic, 
its educational, and its recreational functions diminished, the need for 
the family as an affectional group, as a group where people may really 
feel that they are cared for, becomes greater. As the gods vanish from 
the earth the need for affection does not vanish. Rather it becomes more 
intense. And in a world where the human personality seems not to be 
valued there comes a greater need for some place where the human person- 
ality is thought worth while. 

Now I should like to say a word or two about what has been happening 
to America in the last three years. There are at least twelve million of 
our fellow countrymen who are without jobs and who though seeking 
work are unable to find it. That is not because of any defects in them; 
it is simply because the economic system, though it has abundant actual 
resources, though it has marvelous machinery, though it has human needs, 
somehow under the profit incentive does not find the way to bring the 
idle men and the idle machines together to produce for human needs. 

I need not tell you of the effect which this has had upon the family life. 
Whatever college presidents who are cabinet members may say about 
the depression being a good thing for family life because it enables parents 
to spend more time with children, you know that is nonsense. You have 
only to take one of the most lurid aspects of the situation, namely, the 
fact that tens of thousands of boys have taken to the road and have gone 
South and West, either because their parents felt they could not support 
them or because the chivalry of the boys who were not able to find work 
made them feel that they should get out of family life in order that such 
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resources as the family might have might be devoted to the younger 
children. 

We talk about preserving the home. If there is anything that is 
destroying the home at present it is the economic situation and the fact 
of unemployment in the midst of a world that could produce all man 
needs. 

You all know how men lose their self-respect when they cannot find v 
work. They lose their self-respect largely because of the tradition 
that men who want work can find work; and that if a man cannot find 
work the presumption is that he is a rather worthless individual. Other 
members of his family frequently look down on him since he cannot pro- 
tect them. That is a ruthless belief in a machine age, but it is a belief 
that carries over. And men who cannot find work, even through no 
fault of their own, rapidly acquire what Alfred Adler would term an 
inferiority complex. 

The families are compelled, in many cases, to give up their homes and 
to cash in on their life insurance. Then when their resources are ex- 
hausted they are compelled to accept humiliating, inadequate, uncertain 
public and private charity which does not average more than $20 per 
month per family for the two million or more families which are receiving 
it. This amounts to less than $5 a week per family, or $1.25 a week per 
person, or somewhere between 143 and 18 cents a day per person. 

I have sometimes suspected that psychiatrists and people interested in 
family relationships tend to be subjective idealists and that they believe 
if we could only get people to adopt the proper mental attitude, no matter 
how strong the buffets of external fate might be, somehow the people 
could make their adjustment. That is a type of faith which finds root 
very easily in an optimistic country like America where we tend to believe 
that if you only blow on your hands you can rise to any heights, and that 
if you unstraighten yourself from all complexes you will be the master of 
any situation. 

That is, if I may say so, a very superficial view. It is a type of sub- 
jective idealism which expects too much from human beings. It reminds 
me very much of what the psychiatrists tried to do in the way of morale 
during the War. The Warcreated enormous shocks. It made the taking 
of life, provided it was the life of an enemy, a virtue and gave to people 
the immediate prospect of death. That naturally undermined people 
and created shell-shock. And the psychiatrists went to work to say, 
“Now if you can only build up morale, men can face death and murder 
and be self-contained people.” But I do not believe that, with human 
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material what it is, no matter how much you try to emphasize sunshine 
and hope or ideals, you can buttress people against such clear contradic- 
tions in life as those which arise in war and in the case of people who have 
underneath them only the barest type of protection. 

So I would like, if I may, to suggest to you that people cannot be fully 
happy nor have expansive and rounded personalities until they feel rela- 
tively secure, until they feel either that there are underneath them the 
everlasting arms or, as 1 would say in an irreverent moment, perhaps even 
better still, the feeling that their family will be protected economically. 

I do not think that you are going to do very much in the way of mental 
hygiene in the period of this depression as long as men’s jobs and liveli- 
hoods are being destroyed as they are. And with all the tasks which you 
have given yourselves you will not be able to build happy families until 
you have enabled or helped society to do either one of two things and 
perhaps both—first, to give some source of continuing income, even 
though people lose their jobs, which means unemployment insurance; and 
second, to develop some form of economic system in which production 
will not be as chaotic as at present but where machines, men, and natural 
resources can be combined to produce for human need irrespective of 
whether or not adequate profit margins appear. 

In short, I would say that staggered as you are with all the internal 
problems of family adjustments, in common with all Americans and 
with all people in Western civilization, you must help to make the basic 
economic things of our life secure. And one difficulty with American life 
has been that idealists in particular fields—in the field of personal adjust- 
ment, in the field of religion, in the field of education—have never quite 
integrated themselves on the necessity of pulling out a lot of tap-roots in 
our economic life that have spread corruption and the disintegration of 
human relationships. So, however specialized our tasks, we have at least 
this in common; namely, trying to make a real, secure, developing 
society for everybody and not merely for those who are protected by prop- 
erty of one type or another. 


THE CHANGING ORDER IN THE HOMES OF JAPAN 


MARGARET BURMEISTER 


whole social and political life in Japan is based on the 
family, and to understand the Japanese family, full account 
Q must be taken of its religious, feudal, and patriarchal origins. 
sx From a very early period, religion centered closely around 
patriarchal ideals and gave solidarity to family customs. This naturally 
contributed, and continues to contribute, a great deal to the stability 
and cohesion of the nation as a whole. The system, however, has not 
grown up without certain collateral social evils. 

The first gods of the Japanese were the deified forces of nature and the 
dead or the ghosts of the dead. The nature and ancestor worship, which 
included all things worthy of veneration such as stones, mountains, rivers, 
animals, and superior human beings, developed at an early period into 
what was known as “Shintoism” or the way of the gods. 

In ancestor worship the spirits of the living are believed to depend 
largely upon the peace and happiness of the dead, who, in order to con- 
tinue happy, require certain attention from living descendants in the way 
of rites and ceremonies. The dead take a most important part in the 
affairs of the living and particularly in the perpetuation of families. In 
view of this fact, celibacy becomes a grave impiety because he who does 
not marry puts the happiness of his ancestors in peril. The man who dies 
without a son receives no offerings and consequently is exposed to per- 
petual hunger. 

Unlike many of the peoples further to the South, where the female 
of the tribe ruled and was venerated for her work of reproducing the 
race, the ancestral cult of the Japanese held that the mysterious force 
which perpetuated life came only from the male. The female was only 
the medium for protecting and nurturing this force. Here we see the 
deification of the male and the subjugation of the female. 

Marriage in its early development under the patriarchal system was 
never a joining together of two equal beings to live in fellowship. In 
Japan it meant bringing to the son a woman who abandoned her own 
parents, her own ancestors, her own cult to adopt his, since no one 
could invoke two series of ancestors. Her prime function was to bear 
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children to carry on the husband’s family cult. Should she, perchance, 
have no children, this would be ample ground for divorcing her. If she 
was otherwise satisfactory, that is docile and submissive, it might be 
possible to keep her in the family by adopting a son of a near relative or 
by acquiring a son through a concubine. Should the wife bear children 
but be otherwise unsatisfactory to her husband’s family, she was di- 
vorced and the children remained in his family, the mother having no 
legal, physical, or social claim upon them. 

Thus we see how the patriarchal system established the inferiority of 
woman. Buddhist and Confucian teachings have helped to reinforce her 
subjugation. In every case the ownership of the children was established 
with the family and not the parents. 

It is said that before Confucianism and Buddhism were introduced in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, woman had more freedom and social privi- 
leges than she afterwards enjoyed. An examination of the tenets of both 
faiths in regard to the relation of the sexes shows us in what contempt 
both hold woman. 

Buddhism declares her to be unclean and a temptation. In its moral 
code woman has three obediences: obedience to father, obedience to 
husband and parents-in-law, and obedience when widowed to her eldest 
son. Nor should it be forgotten that, as Chamberlain says, “Buddhism 
was the teacher under whose instruction the Japanese nation grew up. 
For centuries practically all education was in the hands of the Buddhist 
priests.” 

Among the seven reasons for divorce we find the following: disobe- 
dience to her father-in-law or mother-in-law; jealousy on her part; talking 
over much and disrespectfully, which disturbs the harmony of kinsmen 
and brings trouble to the household. Feudalism taught also that woman 
weakened a man’s courage and was often an obstacle to the performance 
of duty. 

Dr. Nitobé, in his book Bushido, the ethics of Japanese feudalism, 
gives us a picture of another sort of woman in old Japan who grew up 
under the old ideas of chivalry: 


. . . @ woman who emancipated herself from the fraility of her sex and displayed a 
heroic fortitude worthy of the strongest and bravest of men. She learned to repress 
her feelings, to manipulate weapons, even the long sword, “nagatana,” and to protect 
herself and her personal sanctity as her husband did his master’s. When she reached 
womanhood she was presented with a dagger which could be directed toward her 
assailant’s heart or her own. It was a disgrace for her not to know how to perpetrate 
her own destruction. She must know how to tie her lower limbs together with a belt, 
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so that whatever the agonies of death might be, her corpse would be found in utmost 
modesty. Chastity was the preeminent virtue of the Samurai woman. Accomplish- 
ments were required of them but were always kept subservient to moral worth. Just 
enough of music and dancing to add grace and brightness to life but never to foster 
vanity. She was a home diversion with always the hearth as the center of her world. 


All the teachings of Bushido are so shot through with the idea of self- 
sacrifice that not until its precepts are entirely done away with can any 
sort of revolt take place. Will the rights women would gain from revolt 
repay for the loss of sweetness of dispositions, that gentleness of manner 
which are their present heritage? Change no doubt is now in process, 
but it is not taking the form of revolt. It is, as Miriam Beard implies 
in the title of a chapter of her book, a “Struggle Behind Screens.” 

A great inconsistency, indeed, is presented by the Japanese home today. 
It is as yet not adapted, from a practical point of view, to modern life. 
It is unsurpassed for sheer, sophisticated elegance; it is also unmatched 
for discomforts and actual danger. No other great nation is confronted 
with this peculiar problem: an abode almost devoid of furniture, with 
floors not to be walked upon with shoes, without ovens or stoves big 
enough to prepare a well-balanced diet, with insufficient privacy between 
rooms, without facility for the new kinds of entertaining, and alarmingly 
inflammable. Moreover, no detail about this domicile may be changed 
without affecting the scheme of the whole. Chairs and tables destroy 
artistic proportions and the illusion of space; a central heating system 
calls for a cellar and also spoils and warps paper and wood and splits 
lacquer. 

Children can punch holes in the paper walls, reach and upset anything 
on the low tables and shelves; they can make more noise in a Japanese 
house than in any other; and whenever they shriek it can be heard 
through thin partitions by the neighborhood. Women have acquired 
the habit of carrying the little ones on their backs, even indoors, to keep 
them quiet, and they spoil the older ones by ceaseless attention. 

Men and women of today require more quiet and privacy than their 
ancestors. The official, the writer, or the business man who tries to 
work at home is distracted by countless noises and interruptions. 
Through flimsy walls is transmitted every cough, every flap of the duster, 
every closing of a shutter. The babies bounce in and find it very easy to 
clamber over father as he crouches at his foot-high desk, and between 
them the ink is spilled. 

Japan has lacked the concept of the home as a social center; men go out 
when they want a gay time, usually to geisha houses. The geisha occu- 
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pies a position in Japanese life for which there is no equivalent in this 
country. Among the prostitutes of four hundred years ago were some 
with ambition to better themselves, who gave public dancing and singing 
performances, and from the more proficient of these have developed what 
are known today as geishas. Like other prostitutes in Japan, they may 
be mortgaged to their employers as security for a loan and are thus recog- 
nized in court decisions. They are said to number 80,000, of whom half 
that number are regular prostitutes in segregated districts. In addition 
there are said to be 100,000 private prostitutes and an equal number of 
recognized concubines. Together these groups of women outnumber 
girls in high schools and colleges two or three to one. 

Whatever the well-born European male might do in private, he usually 
addressed his sonnets to women of position and painted portraits of 
ladies. In Japan, on the contrary, the geisha has had no such rival for 
romantic favor. It is her portrait instead of the lady’s that is painted and 
treasured. Her too-glittering figure stands definitely in the way of higher 
forms of association between men and women of the upper class. Most 
poetic of courtesans though she may be, her shadow is cast across the love 
and marriage relations of other women while her ignorance tends to re- 
tard the mental development of her masculine patrons and admirers. 
Her hired service helps to make “‘society”’ in Japan a distinctly commercial 
proposition. Wives and daughters remain away from public functions, 
and this hired entertainer takes their place. Elaborately robed and per- 
fumed for such occasions, her face and front of her neck plastered with 
white chalk, she does the official receiving of the guests. She now wel- 
comes the aviators with wreaths; she patronizes the modern drama and 
talkie. When round-the-world trippers wish to see the “exotic Orient” 
she is the one called upon to oblige. 

Among the upper classes, the hearts of men in their very youth are pre- 
pared less for the wife than for the professional companion. The fancies 
of the race have not been stirred by the Western types of marriage. Nor 
is the Japanese warrior hero a Lancelot or a Tristram; he has little interest 
in wives—even in the wives of other men. What Japan has missed in 
marital sentiment it has expressed in estheticism. Women have been 
viewed as a part of the beautiful landscape—their black hair like night, 
their pale features like the moon. 

Very rapidly other notions of morality are appearing and romantic 
ideals are enlarging to meet changed circumstances. A few years ago a 
woman public speaker was a freak who alarmed all proper citizens; re- 
cently the demand for women to practice law in Osaka was voiced and 
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not a murmur was heard. Men are modifying their self-made standards. 
One cannot say, however, just how or when these changes occur. For ex- 
ample, a leading politician would today be a little shamefaced to be photo- 
graphed in company with a notorious geisha. He knows it makes better 
reading in the newspaper if his wife is a patroness at a charity bazaar. 
But why? His constituents do not ask this of him. Who has wrought 
the change? All that one can say is that, quite suddenly, astute folk 
knew that “it isn’t done any more.”’ Public opinion grows silently. One 
cannot predict or force the issue, but one may know positively that condi- 
tions will not remain static. A new society with different ideals of love, 
marriage, morals, conduct, amusement, and conversation is coming in 
Japan—the very spirit of the times compels it. 

The variety that exists among Japanese women cannot too often be 
stressed. A combative spirit has manifested itself alike among mill oper- 
atives and farmers’ wives; among the rebellious middle-class women who 
have time, education, money, and social backing for their reforms; among 
underworld adventuresses; among school children and “moshi-moshi” 
or telephone girls, as well as among women of the nobility, women play- 
wrights, and business women. Today there are women toiling at the 
mouth of coal mines and girls flying airplanes in a 1000-meter altitude 
test. There are broad-faced, coarse-handed island fisher girls and anemic, 
nerve-tortured urban exquisites. Also, there is the widest difference in 
physique from the lean, aquiline type to the dark, squat figure suggestive 
of Malaysian origin. The women also differ in training from the most 
animalistic who take hardly more than an instinctive care of their young 
to the scholar and the mystic. They differ in disposition from the flapper 
tothe nun. Some are dolls, some artists. 

Frank, naive, reckless, emotional types abound, seeking the most ex- 
treme escapes from conventions, if devoid of constructive ideals. Far 
from the timid creature of tradition are the free loving, free living, often 
dangerous, devil-may-care adventuresses. Remote from a foreigner’s 
notion of “rights-conscious women,” they are not feminists but passion- 
ately and often primitively feminine. 

There is the characteristic species of daring woman—she whom a single 
idea lifts for a time out of a terrified conventionality. Such was the fifty- 
six-year-old peasant woman who, attending her first public meeting, 
addressed an enthusiastic throng on the woes of her farming district, 
only to be so abashed by her own boldness in speaking to the crowd and 
so startled at the applause that she swooned then and there upon the 
platform. 
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In homes and cafes we may easily watch the transformation taking 
place in the family and its civic surroundings, as well as in social life with 
its evolving codes of manners and morals. In two hemispheres a mighty 
struggle between woman and woman is being carried on. The independ- 
ent, industrial wage earner is arrayed against the woman who makes her 
living from illicit relations with men. The wife secures another female 
ally. In two hemispheres thoughtful men are seeking for a new combina- 
tion to settle the combat—a ‘‘new woman” who will be both domestic and 
amusing, both dignified and free, both wife and challenge. 

If in the past the court, the village, and the warriors’ camp determined 
the social life of all classes, today the city, the factory, and the industrial 
and professional women are making a new social life, which, whether 
desirable or not, is at least inevitable. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF HOME ECONOMICS' 


LITA BANE 


ILOSOPHY has such a wide variety of interpretations that 
it seems important to say in the beginning what I have in 
mind. I have thought of it as the design or fundamental 
4 pattern of home economics. Since we are thinking in terms 
of education, we might list what I believe to be the aims of education. 

Whether it be of education in the school room or in some less conven- 
tional form, I believe we may legitimately expect that it shall add to our 
knowledge, improve our skill, enlarge our appreciations, train our power 
to think and judge in theoretical fields of knowledge, give us such social 
contacts and ideals as will fit us to live in harmony, fairness, and enjoy- 
ment with our fellow men, furnish a stimulus for creative work. There 
are doubtless other functions of education and certainly there is an over- 
lapping in those mentioned; however, in a general way they may serve to 
indicate the purpose of educational work. 

The purpose of home economics was so well stated in its beginning that 
I believe the original design is as sound as any we could formulate today. 
However, vast economic and social changes have shifted certain points of 
emphasis. “At the present rate of progress, it takes only twenty years 
to make what seems an established point of view obsolete,” says a recent 
biographer of Dr. Osler. That being the case, we need to examine our 
pattern from time to time to make sure it fits today’s situations. 

In home economics the problem is a peculiarly difficult one. We deal 
with factors that are intensely vital to almost every human being—physi- 
cal, mental, emotional. New theories may look fine in print or they 
may even look promising in the laboratory. But the final test of most of 
life’s offerings comes in our homes, and these are as different as the indi- 
viduals who compose them. What is the common denominator? Hav- 
ing found it, we may discover it is too vague and too generalized to catch 
the interest or imagination. ‘Everybody knows that,” or, if it happens 
to be a detailed point, “In the give and take of family life nobody has time 
to pay attention to such little details—we’d have no time for anything 


1 Read before the department of colleges and universities, American Home Economics 
Association, Atlanta, June 23, 1932. 
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else if we did.”” Then everybody knows about homes. They’re not like 
some weird deep-sea monster, fascinating because unfamiliar. We’ve 
had them with us for a long time and we’ve muddled through fairly well. 
Why not devote our energies instead to finding a new gas for a dirigible 
or something to increase the safety of airplanes? Familiar things are 
likely to seem not worth much effort. 

Most of us home economics teachers suffer from still another handicap, 
too, I believe. Our ideas about families and homes are largely drawn 
from our own homes of a generation ago. If we are to know what to- 
day’s families and homes are, we must make considerable effort. Other- 
wise, we know a few bachelor women’s homes or apartments, the homes 
of a relative or two, and a few faculty families; but most of us are not liv- 
ing in the thick of present-day family life. We can coddle and keep more 
old-fashioned ideas about some things than can most family women. 

So if our plans lag a bit and if there are still many lay people and college 
administrators who do not even catch a glimmer of what it is all about— 
“My mother baked cakes that were just as good as any home economics 
cake I ever ate,”’ and all the rest that you know so well—we'll just have to 
compose our souls as best we can and maybe in a wee small whisper admit 
that there is confusion of ideas within the home economics fraternity. 

It has sometimes seemed to me that we made a good beginning in home 
economics, and that after that whenever anybody had an idea she ran 
and tacked it hastily on the general scheme. Then somebody else saw it 
and thought it must be good and so used it, and it settled itself henceforth 
comfortably among the courses without very much being demanded of it 
to justify its being there. And we seem to be so much better about 
tacking on than about taking out that maybe our home economics pro- 
gram needs a good stiff lesson on ““How to Control Your Weight.” 

What about some of our finely-divided subject matter? Do we really 
have enough honest-to-goodness meaty subject matter not covered in 
courses we’ve required in other departments to keep our students on their 
intellectual tip-toes? I don’t mean hurdles. There are some unworthy 
ways of making courses “hard,” but I’m not referring to those. I mean 
genuine and valid subject matter. 

Someone is reported to have said that he wanted to go to a school 
where they taught “all the branches.”” “What about the roots?” was the 
rejoinder. Are we seeing to it that as much nourishment as possible 
comes through the roots—roots capable of feeding many branches, not 
home economics branches alone? 

Homemaking claims more women than any other one type of work, and 
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I am convinced that more of the world’s happiness depends upon home- 
makers than upon any other one group. Do we give our students from 
the beginning a feeling of its importance, such as a physician gets through 
his training? Do we help them to fit it into their thinking about “the 
place of women”? 

On the natural science side we’ve done well. What are we going to do 
with the social sciences and art? Toss in a few courses casually after 
we’ve packed the students’ schedule with natural science and education 
courses? Just how important are they to a homemaker anyway? Or 
maybe we aren’t training for homemaking, but for teaching and hospital 
dietetics work or the keeping of tea rooms. Iam sure I do not know, and 
I wish heartily that we might arrive at a clear-cut plan. Can we train for 
both and do it well? If not, let’s try to do what can be well done and 
leave the other objective for perhaps a more informal kind of training. 

Home economics, as I see it, is taught for the purpose of enabling the 
student to understand some of the fundamental principles of art and 
science in order that she may apply them in nurturing the health (both 
physical and mental) of her own family in its home and extend the use of 
that knowledge to community activities which have for their chief func- 
tion the care of life. 

That includes knowledge of food and clothing and shelter for physical 
health, but also—and much more than we have heretofore considered—a 
knowledge of the factors that make for mental and emotional health. 

Because no prescription has yet been written that compares to the ex- 
actness of the specifications on the physical side for vitamins, minerals, 
carbohydrates, exercise, rest, seems to me to be small argument for not 
taking thought about the mental and emotional side. I am convinced 
that our students need more art training, more exposure to good litera- 
ture, even though their science must suffer. We have more science than 
we can reasonably expect a young woman to take in a well-rounded college 
course. I believe we have not succeeded so well in making her feel the 
importance of the principles of design as of the principles of nutrition. 
The successful homemaker is not preeminently a scientist; she is an artist 
—proficient in the art of fine living. She has learned the truth of what 
Mrs. Richards once said, “‘One need not be rich to give grace and charm to 
his habitation, it suffices to have good taste and good will.” 

I realize the curricular difficulties and the hue and cry for specializa- 
tion, and that specialization in home economics will probably go right 
along just as it does in medicine, despite the great need for general 
practitioners. But my chief interest is in homemakers as human beings 
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equipped to live in homes, not as specialists but as homemakers, for that 
is what most students of home economics become eventually. I wonder 
if we have exhausted all the vocational possibilities for students who have 
the better rounded training. Someone who knows a little about a good 
many different things and knows where to go for more information ought 
to be useful in a good many places if she has a scholarly mind; and if she 
hasn’t, she will be something of an automaton, even if she specializes. 

Perhaps there is a suggestion for home economics in a newspaper edi- 
torial of a few years ago: ‘““The objective of the liberal college is to stimu- 
late minds to activity in consideration of present-day problems under 
restraint of lessons of the past and under spur of imagination as to the 
possibilities of the future.” 

I am not unmindful of the dangers and difficulties in trying to make 
application of our fragmentary information in the fields of sociology, 
economics, and psychology. We have been wary, and rightly so. It will 
be some time before we know whether more good than harm has come of 
the over-confidence evident in these fields. However, they are with us; 
and we, with the balanced attitude that we should gain from our consider- 
able knowledge of physical factors, ought to be able to use them and keep 
them within reasonable bounds. Ignoring them doesn’t seem to be the 
right way out of the difficulty when the things with which they deal are of 
such great importance in homemaking. 

Fortunately there is less uncertainty about the value and safety of intro- 
ducing art and the appreciation of things beautiful. I believe the various 
aspects of art have an importance in homemaking that has not been fully 
exploited and that foundation principles should be builded in, along with 
our chemistry and biology, if homemakers are to realize the full possibili- 
ties of their occupations. 

We are, I believe, on the eve of tremendous social revaluations—tre- 
valuations in which women will play an old réle perhaps, but in a new 
setting. They will be free to do a great many things, but many of them 
will choose to be homemakers and they will need much more than a 
knowledge of physical sciences if they are to succeed. Olga Knopf’s words 
seem prophetic. 


The whole spirit of the family depends on the spirit of the wife and mother. With- 
out any question, the family is the central unit, the nucleus from which all the abilities 
and capacities of human beings develop. 

The greatest task of any woman is to render as agreeable and as fruitful as possible 
the actual time that the other members of the family pass in the home, and this is her 
greatest task, whether she devotes her life wholly to the family or whether she also 
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follows some occupation outside the house as well. It is especially important that 
she should avoid overemphasizing the importance of the trivial details of everyday 
life; for it is in overemphasizing these that the home is made uncomfortable and 


unloved. 
The fact that women despise this kind of work comes from the attitude of women 


themselves. They are discontented in such a position and they are inclined to give 
more weight to trifles than is necessary. We know that when an individual is dis- 
satisfied, he always pays more attention to trifles than if he is satisfied with his position. 


It’s a tangled problem but a stimulating one. I try to get in step with 
some of the ideas of our pioneers occasionally by reading again Caroline 
Hunt’s Revaluations. 


The final test of teaching home economics is freedom. If we have unnecessarily 


complicated a single life by perpetuating useless conventions or by carrying the values 
of one age over into the next, just so far have we failed. If we have simplified one 
life and released in it energy for its own expression, just so far have we succeeded. 


And from Mrs. Richards, 


Home economics stands for: 
The ideal home life for today unhampered by the traditions of the past. 
The utilization of the resources of modern science to improve the home life. 
The freedom of the home from the dominance of thingsand their due subordination 


to ideals. 
That simplicity in material surroundings which will free the spirit for the more im- 


portant and permanent interests of the home and of society. 


Women have a unique réle to play. They do not arrive at their fullest 
competence when imitating man, but when doing team work with him. 
Into their hands falls much of the intimate, personal part of living. It 
behooves them, therefore, to educate themselves for this vital task. 
They need to understand not only the importance of their work as it 
touches the people of their own families in their homes but its importance 
as it influences the members of the family in their contacts outside the 
home and the possibilities for extending through their own activities the 
benefits of their knowledge and experience in the care of human life to 
community and even larger enterprises. They need to know how to 
meet wisely the basic human needs, to detect when the specialist is 
needed, and to know what ones are to be had. In a word, they need good 
roots in the underlying principles of science and art, a scientific point of 
view which enables them to keep an open mind and an eagerness to keep 
mentally awake, a consciousness of the vital importance of their work 
that will make them respect their work and themselves to the point of 
bringing to it their finest powers. 


READING FOR FUN IN HOME ECONOMICS 
MILDRED JESSUP CAPPA 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 
This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll; 
How frugal is the chariot 
That bears a human soul. 


DICKINSON 


REE reading is the extensive and voluntary use in the educa- 
tional process of many and various types of books. This 
method of teaching utilizes the child’s native interest in a 
story as a means to develop definite attitudes and ideals. 

Thus, convincing stories of imaginary people striving to solve their home- 
making problems, all woven into romantic fiction, may be used effec- 
tively in teaching home economics, and non-fiction books about real 
people who accomplished things will vitalize the course of study and im- 
press the mind of the child with fundamental facts when he is quite un- 
aware of being taught anything. Books adaptable to this practical use 
in the home economics curriculum exist in large and surprising variety 
because practically all phases of household art and science have been 
written about in books of literary value. 

The free reading method increases the reading done by boys and girls, 
not by extending the collateral reading requirement or by using books for 
reference only, but through what Jennie Lind Green describes in her book 
Reading for Fun. Reading for fun is reading only what one wants to 
read, enjoying every moment spent with books, and living the lives of 
the characters portrayed. Reading for fun may be directed reading, but 
the direction should be so subtle and seemingly along the lines of one’s 
real desires that the motivation apparently comes from within. Thus 
the pupil is made to want to read what he ought to read and enjoy it. 

Franklin Bobbit in his book The Curriculum says that the purpose of 
reading is the reconstruction of experience and that literature, to give an 
adequate revelation of the major types of human experience, must be 
382 
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lived, not studied; used, not analyzed. Why cannot the motivated con- 
ditions of the home economics classroom be vitalized by the use of good 
books which would otherwise be left to leisure hours and possibly neg- 
lected entirely for less healthful novels and flamboyant magazines? 

We as teachers realize that an assigned lesson in a textbook with its 
attendant rewards and penalties is rarely prepared by the pupil because 
he wants to do it. Studying the lesson does not often increase his in- 
terest in the subject or his love of reading. It may have the opposite 
effect. Furthermore, it may not bring him any nearer to the solution of 
his own problems, present or future, because the point of contact with 
life as he knows it is too obscure or the point of view expressed in the text- 
book is too mature to become a part of him. 

With a free reading program the pupil is exposed to a large number of 
interest-provoking books, including fiction, with apparently no prescribed 
work. He is enticed into sampling one or two. He browses for a time, 
suspicious of a “catch” in the situation somewhere. Then he finds a 
title that attracts him, discovers a story within the covers of the book, 
and is soon lost in another world. This new world becomes reality when 
the youngster’s own problems are discovered in the struggles of some 
sympathetic character. The use of books of fiction, therefore, along with 
other books with an immediate appeal, opens a vast storehouse of material 
for use in the home economics classroom, and it is possible to correlate 
this material with the subject matter essential to the course of study. 
A slight change in classroom procedure is all that is necessary. 

The following general features characterize the free reading program: 
All feeling of compulsion must be eliminated because enjoyment is essen- 
tial to success. There are no required themes, book reviews, oral reports, 
or examinations. The pupils keep a simple reading record, perhaps on 
three-by-five cards, so that the teacher may guide them toward a sequen- 
tial selection of books and know what to put on the reading table. There 
is no premium set on reading a large number of books and no penalty if 
only a few are read. The pupils are encouraged to sample many things 
and never forced to finish anything if they don’t care to. The only 
active guidance given by the teacher consists in incidental references to 
style, in informal discussions, in encouraging the pupil to bring to class 
interesting items discovered in home reading, jokes, stories, pictures, 
cartoons, poems, personal copies of books they prize. The teacher may 
whet the appetite now and then by reading choice bits aloud. Projects 
may become an effective means of encouraging reading on one phase or 
another of the general subject. 
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In order to illustrate the practicability of this program a plan follows 
for the correlation of a program of free reading with a ninth grade cloth- 
ing course. In her Home Economics for Public School Administrators, 
Cora M. Winchell places the emphasis on “personal appearance in 
relation to dress,” and outlines the clothing course as follows: Unit I. 
Personality and personal appearance; Unit II. General principles of 
clothing selection; Unit III. Clothing budgets; Unit IV. Problems in 
clothing construction. 

Since the aim of this course is the development of appreciations as well 
as skills, reading becomes an invaluable aid to the learning process. In- 
stead of so much time being devoted to construction problems, class 
time may occasionally be set aside for the purpose of reading for fun. 
Something about personality, clothing selection, budgets, and textiles can 
be learned through reading books of fiction, biography, science, applied 
art, and travel. The teacher selects and subtly guides. The pupil con- 
sciously chooses her own reading program. 

A clothing course thus becomes a part of life, as well as an effective 
preparation for it. Here the pupil finds that what she wants to read 
may really “count” in the eyes of the teacher, who seems to realize that 
she is learning something even when reading a story book. The clothing 
course becomes a means of her learning poise and what is meant by per- 
sonality and how best to wear the dresses she has learned to make. She 
used to hate to sew but now it’s really fun. She used to feel that her 
clothes were unsuitable and that she didn’t compare well with the other 
girls, but that was before she read the books that the clothing teacher 
placed on the reading table. 

A few out of the dozens of possible books are listed below with annota- 
tions showing the contribution that each makes to the realization of the 
general aim of the course or to an understanding of individual units. 
Any home economics teacher will probably think of others equally useful. 


Ferris, HELEN. This Happened to Me. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 

1929, pp. 241. 

To introduce the subject of personality this book is of real value. Every girl will 
find herself described many times in these real life experiences. She ‘“‘wanted to be 
popular” (what girl has not?) ; perhaps she “was shy” or “‘had stage fright,” or “hated 
the house she lived in,” or “wanted to be in the limelight,” or “thought people slighted ‘ 
her.” There are fourteen experiences of this type told in story form just as Miss 
Ferris has gleaned them from conversations and discussions with high school girls. 


The Log Cabin Lady. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1922, pp. 108 
This anonymous book tells the true story of the wife of a diplomat who struggled 
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hard but successfully to acquire poise and good manners and the social amenities 
required of a lady in her social position. She was born and raised in a log cabin in 
the Middle West. Her parents were poor and unable to give cultural advantages to 
their children, but they were rugged and honest and won the unwilling respect of 
their daughter’s rather aristocratic “in-laws” from New England. Real values are 
hidden in these pages, and from them a girl is likely to learn not only how to be polite 
and how to wear clothes correctly, but many things besides. 


Cops, WALTER F. Chalk Talks on Health and Safety, New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1925, pp. 243. 

One of the most important constituents of charm is health, and this book deals 
with some of its surface manifestations in story form and with clever illustrations. 
It is likely to make a girl who wishes an attractive personality very careful about the 
things discussed in the chapters on “‘Snarly Locks and Her Friends,” “The Story of 
the Eleven Nails” (meaning finger nails and a rusty nail), ““The Skin Game” (all about 
bathing), ‘“The Crooked Man” (correct posture), or ‘““The Mishaps of Miss Careless.” 


Curtis, HELEN Perry. When Sally Sews. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1929, pp. 130. 

To help girls create something that is lovely is the aim of this book which tells 
how, with the help of her friend Mrs. Curtis, Sally learns to make many things she 
could not have had otherwise. When she goes in for winter sports she makes herself 
a smart warm dress, a cape, and a skating set. Later she makes her own underwear, 
her party dress, a gorgeous coolie coat, and, when Christmas comes, attractive gifts 
for the family and her best friends. This book will delight junior high school girls 


especially. 


SINGMASTER, Erste. Sewing Susie. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927, pp. 

126. 

This story of the Civil War with Gettysburg the center of interest tells about Susie, 
who hates above all things to sew, much to her well-meaning grandmother’s dismay. 
She finds herself imprisoned with fifteen Union soldiers in a house which has suddenly 
become the property of the Confederates, and because she possesses a little painfully 
acquired knowledge of sewing is able to sew their way to freedom. It makes a pleas- 
ant and rather exciting story and illustrates the practical usefulness of knowing how 
to sew. 


Hatt, A. NEEty, and Perkins, Dorotny. Handicraft for Handy Girls. Boston: 

Lothrop, Lee, and Shephard Company, 1926, pp. 397. 

This book would be a useful addition to the reading table in the clothing classroom 
because it suggests other things to make besides clothes, among them some that 
might bring in monetary returns. Simple directions are given for making useful 
articles which require only a few tools, some spools, cretonne, cardboard, and light 
wood. The authors designed the book to give a girl suggestions when she ‘“‘wants 
ideas for fixing up her room, ideas for holidays, for birthday gift making, for parties 
and entertainments, instruction in fine arts, garden hints, money earning plans, camp- 
ing suggestions, or when she wants a good rainy-day pastime for a leisure hour or so.” 
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Cave, EpNA SELENA. Craftwork. New York: The Century Company, 1929, pp. 

267. 

This book contains good descriptions of how to make things for sale in gift shops 
or for use in the home. Backward children and the handicapped can be given real 
interests and possibly made into useful and self-supporting citizens by following plans 
laid out in these pages. Many girls would enjoy making the Noah’s ark toys for 
the children’s Christmas or for charitable projects. Batik, stenciling, basketry, the 
making of trays, book-ends, lampshades are all graphically explained and could be 
profitably carried out in any clothing classroom. 


Frevp, RacHet. Patchwork Plays. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 

1930, pp. 139. 

A fanciful play about a little girl who wore a dress made from her grandmother’s 
crazy quilt. The story of the pieces as told by grandmother and the most satisfac- 
tory ending with Polly winning the spelling match because she wore the patchwork 
dress will please girls of all ages. A lively entertainment with the play as the center 
of interest could be planned by the sewing class, and the girls could all help in making 
the crazy-quilt dress. A very small royalty is charged. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


>3@>>-THE ADAPTATION OF FIFTY MEN AND WOMEN TO 
OLD AGE. How can we prepare for adapting ourselves happily to old 
age? ‘This is a question about which so many dislike to talk or even to 
think, that when we do attempt to answer it we find that not much defi- 
nite information has been assembled which might guide us. In the hope 
of casting a little light on the subject, an attempt was made to study the 
particular interests and activities of fifty men and women over 65 years of 
age. In addition to the fact that so little previous work had been done on 
this problem, the study was difficult because of the delicacy of carrying 
on investigations, and the results are less conclusive than one would wish. 

To make sure that the old people included in the study were in typical 
life situations, the writer decided to visit and talk with 25 people who 
were living in institutions for the aged and 25 who were members of fami- 
lies living under more normal family conditions. The 50 included 16 
men and 34 women. ‘The economic aspect was recognized by further di- 
viding those who were members of families into two groups, namely, 
those who were economically independent and those who were receiving 
aid from the local social service. 

The study was carried on by means of personal interviews with the old 
people. Permission to talk to those in the Old Peoples Home visited was 
very kindly granted by the matron. She suggested that they should not 
be told that they were being interviewed because some were very sensitive 
concerning conditions that had brought them into the home and she feared 
they might consider a formal interview intrusive and curious. The visits 
were friendly ones during which pertinent questions were asked and 
answered. Almost all of these old people were pathetically eager to talk, 
and a few leading questions asked in a conversational manner brought 
forth the desired information. Notes were not taken during the visit but 
were written down within a very few minutes after it ended. 

When interviewing individuals in the economically independent group, 
an appointment was usually made by telephone and the person was told 
about the study and why it was being made. To those in the social 
service group the investigator gave a brief statement of the problem. 

The results were analyzed to show for each person interviewed approxi- 
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mate age, education, former occupation, physical handicaps, present in- 
terests, association with young people, present home, individual prob- 
lems, attitude toward living in the past, and the writer’s judgment of 
adaptation to old age. 

In Webster’s New International Dictionary, adaptation is defined as 
“the modification of an animal or plant fitting it more perfectly for 
existence under the conditions of its environment.”’ Adaptation to old 
age in this sense means, then, a modification of the individual which will 
fit him to live under the conditions of his environment. 

No means were found by which such a subjective factor could be meas- 
ured objectively, and the degree to which this adaptation to old age had 
taken place in the 50 individuals studied was, necessarily, a matter of 
the writer’s personal judgment based upon the conversation and the atti- 
tudes of the old person as observed during the interview. If the indi- 
vidual appeared very unhappy and discontented with life, expressed only 
dissatisfaction with associates and environment, and indicated a desire 
for death, he was judged to be poorly adapted to old age. If he evi- 
denced a strong interest in life and current problems, appeared happy 
and contented with his lot, whatever it was, he was judged to be well 
adapted to old age. Cases most difficult to judge were persons who 
were neither definitely contented nor definitely discontented, showed 
some but only a little interest in life and living, and appeared to be fairly 
happy. These were classed as fairly well adapted to old age. 

It is recognized that judgment based on personal opinion is of doubtful 
accuracy, but in this study the trends seemed to be so marked that they 
would be significant even allowing a large margin for errors in judgment. 

In summing up the results of this study of the adaptation of these 50 
people to old age the outstanding points were: 

1. The three factors reached by this study which appeared to be of the 
greatest importance in connection with adaptation to old age were: 
strong or varied interests and activities; economic independence or secur- 
ity; and freedom from physical handicaps. Of these, strong or varied 
interests appeared to be the most important. 

2. The amount of education appeared to have something to do with 
good adaptation to old age, probably because it developed strong and 
varied interests. 

3. Reading is a common pastime of old age. Over three-fourths of the 
people interviewed reported that some time each day was spent in this 
manner. There was a definite relation between quality of eyesight and 
the amount of reading done. 
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4. The radio was a source of pleasure to many of these old people, but 
jazz was generally disliked by them. 

5. Religious interests did not seem to assure good adaptation to old age, 
though in many cases they undoubtedly bring some comfort during the 
later years of life. 

6. Former occupations may have something to do with old-age happi- 
ness, but the study does not indicate the extent of such influence. 

7. Association with young people may be a factor in good adaptation 
to old age, but how great an influence it had cannot be determined from 
this study. 

8. Living in the past seems definitely to hinder good adaptation to old 
age. This appeared true as regards both keeping relics of the past and 
conversation about the past.—FRANCES CONKEY. 


$@>>FACTS ABOUT RAMIE. In the New Outlook for December, 
1932, appeared an article on Technocracy by Wayne W. Parrish in which 
some startling statements about ramie were made. Mr. Parrish says 
that ramie “if made into suits wears seven times as well as wool and sev- 
eral hundred times better than cotton. The technologist can refine and 
prepare ramie for spinning by complete automatic process.” 

Lyster H. Dewey of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in reply to questions about the truth of these 
statements, says, 


The only real progress toward the preparation of ramie fiber that has been brought 
to my attention during the past 20 years, consists in a chemical method for removing 
the outer bark without injury to the fiber. This work was done in the chemical de- 
partment of the State University at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and the results were 
published in Jndustrial and Engineering Chemistry for October, 1932. This process 
may prove important as it may facilitate a development of decorticating machines to 
remove the fiber from the stalks without the difficulty of removing the thin outer bark. 
This chemical method, however, is still in the experimental laboratory state and effi- 
cient decorticating machines are yet to be devised. No efficient mechanical method 
has been devised for harvesting the plants, and American spinners have not learned to 
spin the fiber. Ramie is not used in any spinning mill in America, and ramie products, 
aside from trimmings, are practically unknown in this country. 


The Textile World for April, 1932, printed an article entitled “Many 
Obstacles Hinder Establishment of Ramie Industry.” The latest govern- 
ment publication is the Miscellaneous Circular No. 110 ““Ramie, a Fiber 
Yielding Plant,’’ May, 1929, by Lyster H. Dewey. 
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Swatow grass cloth used in embroidery and drawn-work table covers 
is the best known ramie fabric in America. A wide variety of ramie 
products are made by a factory at Emmendingen, Germany.—GRACE G. 
DENNY. 


>+@>>-THE MINERAL CONSTITUENTS OF A WEEK’S RATION 
SERVED IN A COLLEGE DINING ROOM. A report of the actual 
amounts of the various minerals in the food served in an institutional 
dining room may be of interest to students of nutrition and to those 
engaged in institutional management. Determination of iodine was 
omitted in this analysis because the common use of iodized salt makes 
the results lose any significance that would be worth the trouble. No 
estimation of aluminum was made because it has been shown by Beal, 
Unangst, Wigman, and Coxe (1) that “the aluminum content of the 
general run of aluminum-cooked foods is so far below the phosphorous 
content that it may be regarded as of no significance.” 

The ration used for this analysis was collected the week of April 10, 
1932. It may be considered as a late winter or early spring diet. It is 
quite possible that the foods served in the summer or early fall would 
show upon analysis an increase in the content of such elements as iron, 
manganese, and calcium. 

To collect samples an individual portion or serving of each food was 
weighed out on a creamery balance and one-eighth of it removed for the 
sample. In the case of liquids one-eighth was taken after measuring the 
whole in a cylinder. The samples from several meals were dried in evap- 
orating dishes and then partially ashed in an electric muffle at a tempera- 
ture below 500°C. The partially ashed samples of the 21 meals were 
carefully combined and weighed. This crude ash was then carefully 
ground up and thoroughly mixed. Small samples of the composite were 
completely ashed below 500°C., and the various determinations were 
made upon solutions of this ash. © 

The mineral constituents were determined by commonly accepted 
methods: calcium by the Pediey and Shohl method (2); magnesium by a 
modification of the Denis method (3) and the curcurmin method of Kolt- 
hoff (4), modified by the writer; potassium by the method of Kramer and 
Tisdall (5), somewhat modified; sodium by microtitration of triple uranyl 
salt with ceric sulfate; chlorine and sulfur by the gravimetric method; 
phosphorus, carbon dioxide, and manganese by A.O.A.C. methods (6); 
iron by that of Elvehjem and Kennedy (7); copper by that of Biazzo, 
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modified by Elvehjem and Lindow (8). The iron content of the diet was 
calculated from Sherman’s table (9) with some extrapolations and found 
to agree very closely with results obtained by the determination. 

A single portion of the week’s ration was thus found to contain the fol- 
lowing amounts of the various foods calculated to the nearest gram: 


apples, 310 gm. coffee, 1,549 gm. potatoes, 2,054 gm. 
apricots, 67 gm. cream of wheat, 344 gm. prunes, 185 gm. 
bananas, 90 gm. egg, 38 gm. radishes, 86 gm. 
beans, 569 gm. grapefruit, 451 gm. salad, 832 gm. 
beef, 811 gm. ice cream, 66 gm, salmon, 98 gm. 
bread, 1,572 gm. milk, 2,723 gm. sauerkraut, 50 gm. 
butter, 25 gm. peas, 131 gm. spaghetti, 86 gm. 
cake, 446 gm. pickles, 65 gm. turnips, 82 gm. 
celery, 26 gm. pie, 820 gm. 

cherries, 81 gm. pork, 492 gm. 


The results showed that the average quantity of each element in a day’s 
ration was as follows: calcium, 0.87 gm.; magnesium, 0.26 gm.; potassium, 
3.23 gm.; sodium, 4.67 gm.; chlorine, 7.43 gm.; phosphorus 1.24 gm. as 
phosphate 3.68 gm.; sulfur 0.23 gm. as sulfate 0.74 gm.; carbon dioxide 
0.176 gm. as carbonate 0.24 gm.; iron, 21.0 mg.; manganese, 3.8 mg.; 
copper, 1.4 mg. There was also present 0.24 gm. of acid insoluble and 
0.97 gm. of material unaccounted for. The weight of the total ash was 


22.3 gm. 
These figures indicate that the diet furnished an adequate supply of 


the mineral elements.—WALTER E. THRUN. 
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3@>+MUSIC AND PAGEANTS IN A COUNTY RECREATION 
PROGRAM. Organized recreation in the Marathon County “Get- 
Together,” a play day for all the people of the county, has been an annual 
summer event for the past eleven years and is a part of the program of the 
fifty-six rural women’s clubs in this Wisconsin county. 

Three years ago, the Marathon County women worked out a patriotic 
pageant which was presented as a feature of the Get-Together program. 
Three hundred rural women participated. The pageant, adapted from 
“The Gifts They Brought” written by Elizabeth Hines Hanley, was the 
story of the coming to Marathon County of the people from various na- 
tions in Europe and the contributions which they brought to the growth 
and prosperity of America. After the gifts were presented to a figure 
representing America, the group representing each country gave its char- 
acteristic folk dance. Many of the women were dressed in the costumes 
brought from their own countries. 

In 1931 the pageant “The Story of Marathon County” was presented 
by six hundred men and women from that county. It included a picture 
of pioneer days, Indians, the arrival of the early settlers, the early schools, 
the coming of the railroad, old-time farm customs, and a comparison of 
today’s housewife and yesterday’s. 

In 1932 a program was planned to encourage the use of music in the 
home. In training groups for the pageant, “singing schools’ were held 
for community groups. The basic idea was taken from the book What 
Men Live By by Dr. Richard Cabot, who designates work, love, play, and 
worship as the four essentials of life. In the pageant an attempt was 
made to visualize by means of a series of songs, stage pictures and actions, 
some of the typical aspects of these, and to do this in ways representative 
of Marathon County. 

The pageant was given out of doors before an audience of five thousand 
people seated in the grandstand at Marathon Park. The background 
of native pines in the park furnished an ideal setting. 

The entire pageant was unified by the use of an interpreting character in 
the person of an Indian prophet who bewailed the passing of his race and 
the coming of the white man, whose civilization he first observed with 
perplexity, then with a growing understanding and appreciation. Aside 
from the lines spoken by the Indian, there was no other spoken word. A 
chorus made up of men and women from Marathon County, seated near a 
large stage on which the pageant was presented, supplied the musical 
background. 

In the episode depicting work, the “Anvil Chorus” was sung by the 
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chorus while sturdy blacksmiths struck their anvils; the “Plowing Song” 
‘accompanied a boy at the plow; the ““Milkmaids’ Song,” a dance of milk- 
maids. The folk dance “Reap the Flax’ was a feature of the home craft 
scene during which a group of farm women were seen spinning. 

In the love episode four types of love were depicted. For friendship 
the chorus sang “Auld Lang Syne” and a group of elderly women gath- 
ered about a melodeon on the stage. In the scene showing romantic love, 
a young couple sat in a hammock on the stage while the chorus sang “O 
Solo Mio.”” To suggest parental love, the chorus sang “Sweet and Low” 
and the opening curtain showed a mother rocking her baby. A patriotic 
drill typified love of country while the chorus sang “‘America.” 

The play episode opened with the chorus singing ‘“‘A Merry Life.” The 
aim of this episode was to present as attractively as possible the joyous 
activities, first of little children in kindergarten dances, then of young 
people with boys tumbling, of boys and girls in a circus dance, of boys 
and girls from the 4-H Clubs, and finally of adult groups in singing games 
and dances. 

The theme of the final episode was the universality of the spiritual long- 
ing. It began with the chorus singing softly “The Little Brown Church.” 
Then, to the ‘““‘When Wilt Thou Save Thy People,” there was a slow pro- 
cessional of all who had appeared in the pageant. As they came on the 
stage they assumed positions of worship and at the conclusion of the song 
the curtain in front of the tableau space was drawn back revealing a figure 
attired in flowing white and standing on a raised dias. She held aloft a 
torch which typified eternal life. The chorus sang “Send Out Thy Light,” 
then Handel’s “Largo,” and the Indian prophet delivered the epilogue. 

The plan used for training the participants in the pageants of the past 
three years has been the same. Different episodes are assigned to differ- 
ent communities and the casts are trained by the home demonstration 
agent with the assistance of musicians and dancing teachers so that they 
come to the Get-Together prepared to stage their parts. 

In preparation for the music festival a meeting was held at the county 
seat the previous December. Professor E. B. Gordon of the School of 
Music, University of Wisconsin, met with the musicians who were to 
assist the home demonstration agent with the program and with local 
leaders fromeach club. The plan was outlined, and books containing the 
songs were distributed. The singing schools were held for the community 
groups throughout the winter and spring. In May the folk dances were 
taught. Costumes, with the exception of those for the Indians which 
were obtained from an Indian village, were made by the women from 
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designs furnished by the home demonstration agent. The department of 
rural sociology and the department of home economics extension of the 
University of Wisconsin have assisted with the Get-Together program 
each year and the local merchants and newspapers have given fine co- 
operation. 

Rural women in Marathon County have taken much pride in present- 
ing the pageants. They have felt rested and happier after the singing 
schools and the dancing rehearsals. As a result they have responded 
better to the serious programs. The musical program has given training 
in music to the rural groups and interested the people of the county in 
music of a high order. The eight hundred men and women who partici- 
pated in the music festival held as a part of the 1932 Get-Together found 
educational value as well as pleasure in it, and so, to a lesser degree, did 
their audience.—EpiTH BANGHAM. 


=+@>>A HOME SERVICE COURSE ON A PROJECT BASIS. 
With the rapid growth of public utilities a new field, home service, has 
developed demanding specially trained women. In the past, students 
choosing the sequence in the household equipment department of Iowa 
State College have been given the necessary scientific and technical 
training for home service positions but have lacked opportunities to gain 
experience in adapting the technical knowledge to the needs of the home- 
maker. The students have also been unfamiliar with business methods, 
policies, and ethics. 

Training in business practices and the development of a keen businesg 
sense is hard to give by theory. Girls without this training must go 
through a period of apprenticeship of from six to nine months, which is 
more or less of a loss to the company employing them. As a supple- 
ment, therefore, to the class work of the department a field course in 
home service training was tentatively organized in the spring of 1931. 

In the maintenance of such a training course, with the changing per- 
sonnel of the class from quarter to quarter, it was necessary to keep very 
accurate records of all home calls. A record sheet was developed which 
contained space for all the information that would be helpful to a home 
service worker. 

The Ames electric light plant is municipally owned. A list of electric 
range owners was obtained from the city hall and home contact work 
started. The students visited the homes, explained the work being 
started, and secured the information for the records. In addition to 
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filling in the record sheet the student prepared and dictated to the dicta- 
phone a short report of each call, listing such information as personal 
characteristics of the housewife and her interest in and attitude toward 
the project which might be helpful to another student calling at the same 
home at a later date. 

The objective of the report was twofold. It gave permanent records 
for the files and also trained the student in making reports and in giving 
dictation. The dictaphone was used in preference to a stenographer 
because it afforded an opportunity for the student to listen to her own 
report, thus helping her to improve her enunciation and dictation. 
These reports, attached to the record sheet, started a running record for 
each home. Approximately 75 homes were visited during the spring 
and summer quarters. 

In addition to the home contact calls, the students made a study of 
the equipment on the sales floors of an electric and a gas firm interested 
in the project. They accompanied a member of the sales department on 
sales and trouble calls, observing the psychology of selling and his methods 
in handling people. Since the students were unconsciously absorbing the 
salesmen’s attitudes, it was essential that he should be a person of very 
dependable character with high moral and business ideals. 

After a number of such calls the students themselves were given op- 
portunities to follow up some refrigerator sales. For example, a student 
visited the home where a new refrigerator had been installed the week 
before, answered any questions not adequately covered by the book 
of instructions, and assisted the housewife in making frozen desserts 
or in defrosting the unit. One refrigeration demonstration was given 
by the class on the sales floor. 

In the home calls problems were occasionally encountered which neces- 
sitated the students’ returning to the department laboratory and running 
tests on an appliance before giving the homemaker the desired information. 

By the close of the second quarter of this work it was evident that the 
students were securing a valuable phase of training which it was not 
possible to give them in the classroom, but that the project was of too 
large a scope not to have a more definite organization than had so far 
been worked out. 

A community home service department was, accordingly, organized 
in which ten merchants who stock gas and electric appliances, the two 
Ames newspapers, and the college household equipment department 
cooperated. The director is a member of the household equipment de- 
partment, and senior students majoring in equipment are the staff. 
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Under the new set-up it is possible to give a variety of training. The work 
is divided into the various phases of home service work such as that of 
direction, sales, follow-up calls, trouble calls, radio broadcasting, news- 
paper columns and advertising, party and luncheon helps, and demonstra- 
tions. Each student is assigned to one phase of the work for six weeks 
and at the end of this period she changes to another, and so on throughout 
the year. The students work under the name Betty Ames. 

Ten students, nine seniors and one graduate, were enrolled in the 
course for the first quarter under the new organization. Twenty-three 
sales-follow-up calls and two trouble calls were made. Three store 
demonstrations were given. Two leaflets containing helpful hints on the 
economical use of gas and electricity were prepared, copies of which were 
sent with the monthly gas and electric bills to all owners of gas and elec- 
tric ranges. Twenty articles by the students appeared in the home- 
maker’s columns of the city newspapers, and four other articles were 
published in the Ames and Des Moines papers. Nine radio talks under 
the general title “Friendly Talks with Betty Ames” were given from the 
college radio station. In each talk a member of the equipment depart- 
ment staff impersonated the housewife and a student took the part 
of the home service worker, Betty Ames. Over eight hundred copies of 
these talks were requested by homemakers who had listened in. 

The students expressed a need for more experience in handling all 
kinds of equipment. To meet this need five equipment dinners were 
served at two-week intervals during the quarter. These dinners gave 
the students experience in using equipment, in planning and managing 
a catering problem and the opportunity of trying out recipes recommended 
by different manufacturers for use with their appliances. 

Students who have had this course and are now in home service work 
write enthusiastically of the help the training has been in preparing them 
for the start in a business position.—LovlIseE J. PEET. 


EDITORIAL 


+@>>AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, MIL- 
WAUKEE, JUNE 26 to 30, 1933. The preliminary program of the 
annual meeting of the Association will probably reach members early in 
May, so that only a brief account is needed here. 

To begin with, we remind readers that the central theme of the week’s 
discussions will be “Home Economics in a Modern World.” Also 
that most of the sessions will be held at Association headquarters, the 
Hotel Schroeder, though a few meetings of departments and divisions 
will be at the Milwaukee Vocational School a few blocks away. 

We take pleasure in passing on a message from Ella L. Babcock, di- 
rector of home economics in the Milwaukee schools, who is serving as 
chairman of local arrangements: 


Milwaukee has already extended to the American Home Economics Association an 
invitation to come to Wisconsin, the ‘Vacation Land of the Middle West,” and enjoy 
the cool breezes of Lake Michigan, but we wish again to let you know that we are 
looking forward to welcoming you in June. The home economists of Milwaukee join 
with those of the whole state in the hope that you are including this meeting in your 
summer plans. Those who can are urged to drive to Milwaukee. All the roads 
are excellent, and the country with its many lakes is beautiful. A drive around the 
city through our beautiful parks will rest and delight you after the program of the 
afternoon is over. Members of our committees are busy planning to make your 
visit a happy one, and they hint at some unique and interesting things being arranged 
for you by some of our hospitable Milwaukee people. Come and join with us in re- 
creating homemaking in a modern world. 


>+@>>-GENERAL SESSIONS. The two public meetings will be held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. 

On Tuesday evening Dr. Milton Chase Potter, superintendent of 
schools in Milwaukee, will welcome the Association and give a brief 
address. 

On Wednesday evening sociological aspects of home economics in a 
changing world will be the subject of addresses by Dr. W. F. Ogburn of 
the University of Chicago and director of research for President Hoover’s 
Committee on Social Trends and by Dr. A. Eustace Hayden, also of the 
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University of Chicago, whose paper on “Patterns of Family Control in 
Historic Cultures” was considered one of the most stimulating features 
of the conference of the National Council of Parent Education at French 
Lick last winter. 


=3@>>DIVISION MEETINGS. Each of the five subject matter 
divisions will hold its two meetings on Wednesday and Friday mornings, 
usually with business sessions worked into the Friday program. The 
divisions of family economics and of food and nutrition plan a joint 
session on Wednesday, at which Dr. Morris Fishbein of the American 
Medical Association will speak on ‘Evaluation of Proprietary Foods” 
and Dr. Benjamin R. Andrew of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
on “The Economic Teaching of Home Economics, Past and Future.” 


>3@>>+DEPARTMENT MEETINGS. Most of the departments also 
will hold two meetings and have scheduled these for Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons. The research department, however, in order to leave 
its members free to join with other departments, will hold its first meeting 
on Monday evening, when round-table discussions will be arranged for 
groups interested in research m different phases of home economics; it 
will have a business session and a joint meeting with the department of 
colleges and universities, at which the two groups will consider training 
for home economics research. The homemaking department also will 
have only one separate meeting, held at luncheon on Wednesday, thus 
leaving members free to attend the meetings of other groups. The de- 
partment of student clubs will meet not only on Tuesday and Thursday 
but also on Friday morning. 

Arrangements for the usual pre-convention get-together of the extension 
service department are this year in charge of Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, 
state home demonstration leader in Wisconsin, much honored for her 
long and distinguished service. Her plans for the week-end of June 24 
and 25 include both social activities and informal discussions of different 
phases of extension work, many of the latter to be in charge of special 
hostesses or chairmen. 

No pre-convention week-end party is to be held this year by the de- 
partment of home economics in business, but the Chicago group will be 
ready to welcome any members who wish to visit the Century of Progress 
either just before or just after the Milwaukee meeting, and will help them 
to see the exhibits of special interest to them. 
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>3@>>+MESSAGE TO STUDENT CLUB MEMBERS. Mildred P. 
Perrigo, chairman of the Wisconsin student club committee, sends this 
message to girls in clubs outside the state: 


The committee on local arrangements for student club members attending the 
Milwaukee meeting looks forward with great pleasure to having the club girls as guests. 

Plans are being made for many pleasant and interesting trips to industrial plants 
and farms, with luncheons and suppers out of doors on the shore of one of Wisconsin’s 
most beautiful lakes. Indian folklore will be shown in a colorful pageant. The com- 
mittee is arranging an outdoor breakfast on the shore of Lake Michigan, a tea dance 
at Milwaukee-Downer College, and a boat trip and supper on Lake Michigan. These 
social affairs and excursions which will give the girls an opportunity to get acquainted 
and the fine inspirational meetings of the student club department which are being 
planned by the national committee, will, we hope, make every club in the country 
feel that it cannot miss being represented. 


>+@>-EXHIBITS. Non-commercial and commercial exhibits have 
been arranged at recent annual meetings and will be found at Milwaukee. 

The division of textiles and clothing and the departments of home 
economics in business and student clubs are planning small, non-com- 
mercial exhibits. It is safe to say that these, like their predecessors, 
will prove educationally valuable. 

The commercial exhibits offer a valuable opportunity to examine the 
products and services offered. All of them bear directly on one phase or 
another of home economics, and every effort is made to include only those 
worthy of the members’ attention. In visiting them, home economists 
are asked to remember that the exhibitors are sincerely anxious to turn 
out products of genuine value to the consumers and that one reason why 
they come to the home economics meetings is that it brings them in touch 
with specially qualified judges of their wares. They welcome this oppor- 
tunity, not only to answer questions, but also to hear suggestions for im- 
proving the efficiency of their goods and their advertising. Since the 
Association profits financially by the exhibits, is it more than fair that 
members should in return express their intelligent interest? 


>>+SPECIAL LUNCHEONS AND DINNERS. On Tuesday noon 
will come the luncheons for presidents of affiliated state home economics 
associations and for the social service department. The dinner-hour 


on Tuesday is set aside for alumnz groups. 
On Wednesday breakfasts are scheduled for advisers of student home 
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economics clubs and for the Chippewa Valley Home Economics Club. 
At noon members of the homemaking, extension service, and home eco- 
nomics in business departments and college administrators will meet for 
luncheon conferences. 

On Thursday morning members of Phi Upsilon Omicron will meet for 
breakfast. At noon on that day news gatherers for the JouURNAL oF HoME 
Economics will meet at luncheon, as will also the departments of home 
economics in institution administration and research. 

The annual banquet is set for Thursday evening for the convenience 
of those who are compelled to leave before the close of the convention. 
A fascinating program of entertainment for the evening is being arranged 
by the local committee. 

On Friday a luncheon conference is scheduled for the representatives 
of the legislative committees of state home economics associations. 

Anyone wishing to schedule a group luncheon or dinner should arrange 
the hour through the chairman of the program committee, Miss Alice L. 
Edwards, 620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C.; further arrangements 
will then be made with the chairman of the local committee. 


AND ENTERTAINMENTS. For Monday the local 
committee is arranging trips to the beautiful Oconomowoc Lake district. 
Busses will take members to inspect the Carnation Milk Plant, where 
luncheon will be provided. In the early afternoon the busses will take 
them on to the Pabst Farm. There they will be the guests of Mr. Pabst, 
who has planned an interesting afternoon of entertainment; swimming 
and boating can be indulged in by those who wish, and an old-fashioned 
German supper will be served on the lawn. The busses will return to the 
city in the early evening. This is a day of Wisconsin hospitality, with no 
expense to the guests, and will furnish a fine opportunity for renewing old 
friendships and making new. 

Tuesday afternoon the hospitality committee is planning a tea for the 
visiting home economists. 

All meetings scheduled for Wednesday will close in time for everyone 
to take a boat ride on Lake Michigan. Milwaukee has a very beautiful 
harbor, and the plan is to have a box supper on the boat and stay on the 
lake until time for the evening meeting. 

Thursday afternoon the committee hopes to arrange a drive through 
the Milwaukee County Parks, perhaps with tea at one of the clubs. Thurs- 
day evening comes the banquet, at which the local committee hopes to give 
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an evening of entertainment for the eye, with the “feast” reasonable 
enough to meet the economic conditions of the year. 

On Friday special trips will be arranged for those wishing to see some 
of Wisconsin’s famous industrial cities such as Kohler, the model village 
and home of the Kohler ware; or Sheboygan, about thirty-five miles from 
Milwaukee, where are manufactured the lovely tinted Vollrath utensils 
well known to everyone equipping a home or a kitchen. 

On Friday evening the Wisconsin Home Economics Association plans 
to bring to Milwaukee the beautiful all-Indian ceremonial pageant, the 
only one produced except that held each year at Gallup, New Mexico. 
It is a typical folklore pageant by about a hundred Indians in their beauti- 
fully beaded robes. The Wisconsin Home Economics Association feels 
fortunate in being able to bring to the national convention this group, 
which will for the first time give their production outside of Kilbourne. 
It will be something never to be forgotten. 

Miss Abby Marlatt of the University of Wisconsin invites all those 
who can to visit the University on Saturday, and the Madison group will 
see to all arrangements, including those for luncheon. Madison is 
about a three-hour bus-ride from Milwaukee, and any home economist 
who has not seen the campus with its blue lakes and wooded drives would 
make a mistake not to include this visit in her plans. 

Milwaukee leads the country in playgrounds and recreational centers, 
which many home economics visitors will be interested to see. Arrange- 
ments can be made for groups to make a tour of them by car. 


>3@>>RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
From December 1929, when President Hoover appointed a committee 
of distinguished experts headed by Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell to make a 
national survey of social trends, until their report was issued in January, 
1933, all of us interested in social questions were eagerly awaiting its 
findings, the more so as the different studies involved were known to have 
been entrusted by the committee to men and women carefully chosen for 
their special qualifications. Seldom if ever have such “highbrow” vol- 
umes attracted such general notice as the two issued for the committee 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, and it seems a safe guess that they 
will become standard reference books for workers in a great variety of 
subjects—such reference made easy by the full, carefully prepared index. 

Certainly home economists are likely to be turning to them frequently. 
In fact, so many of the fifteen hundred pages contain information of 
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significance to home and family life that it is impossible even to indicate 
them all in the space at our disposal. The most we can hope to do is to 
sketch the general plan and to point out some of the sections most closely 
concerned with home economics. 

The committee adopted the wise policy of opening its report with a 
review of its findings and of having separates of these eighty or ninety 
pages struck off and circulated when the volumes were first issued. Few 
if any readers are likely to be interested in all the special sections that 
follow, but any educated citizen will enjoy and profit by this summary, 
while those who expect to consult later chapters will be glad of a general 
introduction of this sort. It divides the probiems investigated into those 
of physical heritage (minerals, power, and land), biological heritage (quan- 
tity and quality of population), and social heritage (invention and eco- 
nomic organization, social organizations and habits, and ameliorative 
institutions and government). Under the caption “Policies and Prob- 
lems” are indicated what the committee considers “in abstract form the 
general characteristics which social problems have in common,” with 
special emphasis on the fact that such problems are products of change 
and that social changes are interrelated, and on the “need for social 
thinking.”” Then comes a brief statement of “the prerequisites of a suc- 
cessful, long-time constructive integration of social effort,’ and of the 
roads along which “the continuing integration of social intelligence may 
advance.” 

The special problems suggested in the introduction are taken up in the 
twenty-nine chapters that constitute the body of the reports. The first 
two deal with population and the utilization of natural wealth (biological 
and physical heritage), leaving the remaining twenty-six for the more 
distinctly social questions. Thus it comes about that the studies of 
special concern to home economists are widely scattered through the two 
volumes. There are, in fact, few chapters which do not contain some 
paragraphs of interest to them, and it will be far safer to consult the index 
than the chapter headings when one goes to the report for help on some 
special topic. Sections of obvious importance to those concerned with 
home and family life are ““The Family and Its Functions” by William F. 
Ogburn, “The Activities of Women Outside the Home” by S. P. Breckin- 
ridge, “Childhood and Youth” by Lawrence K. Frank, “The People as 
Consumers” by Robert S. Lynd, “Recreation and Leisure Time Activi- 
ties” by J. F. Steiner, “The Arts in Social Life” by Frederick P. Keppel, 
“Health and Medical Practice” by Harry H. Moore; but they are likely 
at some time to need part of the information given on “Mineral and Power 
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Resources” by F. G. Tryon and Margaret H. Schoenfeld, “Agricultural 
and Forest Land” by O. E. Baker, ““The Influence of Invention and Dis- 
covery” by W. F. Ogburn, “‘Education” by Charles H. Judd, “Changing 
Social Attitudes and Interests” by Hornell Hart, “Rural Life’ by J. H. 
Kolb, “Government and Society” by C. E. Merriam, “The Status of 
Racial and Ethnic Groups” by T. J. Woofter, Jr., ““The Vitality of the 
American People” by Edgar Sydenstricker. But it is useless to go on— 
again we say, consult the index. 


>3@>>-ELDERLY PEOPLE IN THE FAMILY. In the majority of 
discussions of home life and family relationships nowadays it seems to be 
assumed that the family is made up exclusively of parents and children, 
and this despite the obvious fact that there are three generations in many 
homes and that the presence of these elderly people calls for quite special 
arrangements and adjustments. 

It is true that the number of three-generation families appears now to 
be growing smaller. According to figures quoted in Recent Social Trends, 
9.9 per cent of the families in the metropolitan area included three genera- 
tions in 1900 as against 7.3 per cent in 1930, while among sample farm 
families the corresponding figures fell from 10.7 per cent to 6.2 per cent. 
It is also true that during the last generation the aged have become less 
exclusively dependent upon their offspring; in 1929 endowment insurance 
policies were eight times as numerous as at the beginning of the century, 
and between 1922 and 1932 seventeen states had legalized or adopted 
some form of old age insurance. Yet in spite of all this, the presence of 
elderly people in the family circle is still too frequent and presents too 
many special problems to be so generally ignored. Moreover, if we 
accept what Professor Douglas tells us on page 361, we must look for- 
ward to families in which older people will again play a more con- 
spicuous part. 

To home economists the matter has a double interest. The old people 
themselves need special help because with their vigor of life gone, they 
are less able to overcome obstacles, less able to rise above social or family 
neglect. Then there is the question of the relation of the oldest to the 
younger generations, especially to the youngest. Often the presence of 
grandparents means difficult adjustments of budgets and living quarters, 
and their slower rhythm of life seems to interfere with the normal routine 
of the home. On the other hand, we all know of cases where the enrich- 
ment they give to family life is far greater than the demands they make 


upon it. 
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The last few years have seen an enormous development of our 
knowledge of child development and the conditions favorable to it, and 
our home economics teaching has been profoundly affected thereby. 
Similar information about the declining years of life is perhaps not so 
urgently needed, but we could undoubtedly make old age happier and 
more useful, individually and socially, if we understood better under what 
conditions old people turn to best account the riches of their sympathy 
and experience. For this reason we welcome such additions to our scanty 
store of knowledge as Miss Conkey gives on page 387, and are delighted 
to see Sweeping the Cobwebs by Dr. Martin and Miss de Gruchy (page 
418) take its place on our shelves alongside of their Salvaging Old Age. 


?@>>STATISTICS OF HOME ECONOMICS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. The many home economics supervisors and teachers who 
a year or so ago filled in questionnaires about their schools at the request 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company are receiving their reward 
in the pamphlet “‘A Statistical Survey of Home Economics in the Public 
Schools of the United States, 1931-1932,” which has recently been issued 
by that organization. This summarizes the returns sent in by 80,644 
schools and gives hitherto lacking information regarding the statistics 
of home economics in our public high and elementary schools, without 
any attempt to estimate its quality. 

There can be no doubt that the figures are adequate to represent the 
whole country. Not only do they come from all forty-eight states, but 
the schools reporting contained 39 per cent of all the girls enrolled in the 
elementary schools of the country and 61.5 of all those in all high schools. 

Home economics courses were offered in 90 per cent of all city high 
schools and 54 per cent of all county high schools. Among the 1,404,985 
girls in the high schools reporting, 543,235, or 38.6 per cent, were en- 
rolled in these courses. These last figures of course represent the girls 
actually taking home economics when the questionnaires were filled in, 
not those who had taken or might take it at some other time during their 
stay in high school. To calculate the number of the latter would obviously 
require complicated records about the years or grades in which home 
economics is offered and the proportion of girls enrolled in each. How- 
ever, since it is a matter of common knowledge that home economics 
courses are not usually available in all grades at any one time, it is evi- 
dent that the proportion of high school girls who take it at one time or 
another must be considerably above 38.6 per cent. 
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The survey bears out the common impression that home economics is 
not so generally offered in the elementary grades as in high schools. It 
was reported from 11.3 per cent of all such schools, and was being studied 
by 15 per cent of all the girls enrolled in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. Of the 4,220 city elementary schools reporting home 
economics, 46.3 per cent offered it in the fifth grade, 64.4 per cent in the 
sixth, 57.6 per cent in the seventh, and 58.2 per cent in the eighth. Cor- 
responding figures from the 3,814 county elementary schools were 11.9 
per cent for the fifth grade, 17.8 per cent for the sixth, 40.2 for the seventh, 
and 64.8 for the eighth. 

The survey brings out interesting points about the prevalence of home 
economics courses in cities of different sizes. When the cities are ar- 
ranged in six different groups according to population, little connection 
appeared between population and the proportion of high schools offering 
home economics or of girls taking it until one reaches the smallest cities, 
with from 2,500 to 5,000 population. For these the figures were notably 
smaller than the average for all the cities. Curiously enough, though the 
proportion of these small city high schools offering home economics was 
considerably higher than that of county high schools (85.1 per cent as 
compared with 53.9 per cent), the proportion of enrolled girls taking 
home economics was 34.4 per cent in the small city and 32.6 per cent in 
the county high schools. 

Size of community apparently has more effect on home economics in 
elementary than in high schools. The percentage of city high schools 
offering it declines steadily with the population, from 63.7 per cent of 
cities of 100,000 or over to 18.6 per cent of those from 2,500 to 5,000. 
The corresponding figure for county elementary schools is only 6.4 per 
cent. As the editors of the survey point out, these differences seem to 
reflect the tendency of newer educational projects to extend gradually 
from larger to smaller centers. 

Statistics for the separate states will be welcomed by home economists 
in different parts of the country, though they do not seem to reveal strik- 
ing sectional trends. States whose city high schools rate well for the 
prevalence of home economics do not always hold corresponding rank for 
county high schools or for elementary schools. In fact, the chief impres- 
sion left by the tables is that of variety. 

The foreword to the report answers the natural question as to why an 
insurance company should think it worth while to carry on such an 
elaborate study of home economics. It reminds us that the Metropoli- 
tan’s welfare division has long been cooperating with the schools and that 
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its Policyholders Service Bureau often extends service to the business 
community in behalf of industrial or commercial policyholders. It also 
expresses its appreciation for the cooperation so generously given by 
school officials, especially teachers of home economics, and adds, “That 
this labor should be contributed voluntarily is added testimony, if such 
be needed, to the high sense of service prevalent among the men and 
women to whom the training of our youth has been entrusted.” 


>@>>-“THE CROWNING GLORY.” A poem of this title appearing 
in Punch on January 18, 1933, sounds a note of warning which we feel 
should be heard by home economists as well as by psychologists and 
sociologists responsible for such courses as the one referred to by the 
anonymous bard. We therefore reprint the lines here with the kind 
permission of the proprietors of Punch. They were introduced by the 
explanatory sentence, “It is now possible to take a course in marriage in 
an American university.” 
Though wisely they’ve proceeded 
Who planned this course, I feel 
One further thing is needed 
To heighten its appeal; 
Its worth it will disparage 
And make its teaching vain 


If Bachelors of Marriage 
As spinsters should remain. 


Her graduates will later 
Condemn this fatal flaw 

Which gives their alma mater 
No filii-in-law, 

Whereas it would be splendid 
And set young hearts athrob 

If when the course was ended 
She guaranteed a job. 


&3@>+-TEXTILE AND CLOTHING RESEARCH CONFERENCE, 
The fourth annual conference of the committee on research in the textile 
and clothing division was held in one of the beautiful new dormitories of 
the University of Chicago on February 24 and 25 with 37 in attendance. 

Most of the Friday afternoon session was devoted to reports. Esther 
Bruner of Kansas State College spoke on “Progress of Problems in Tex- 
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tile Chemistry.”” Katherine Hess of Kansas State College discussed 
“Problems in Textile Physics.” Grace Morton of the University of 
Nebraska described problems in clothing economics which were being 
studied at that institution, and Marion Clark of the University of Chi- 
cago told of two masters’ theses in related art, one dealing with Minoan 
costume and one with historical development in textile design. Ruth 
O’Brien, chief of the textiles and clothing division in the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics, told of the Bureau’s studies on cotton finishes, starches, 
designs for children’s clothes, fabrics for play suits, cotton background 
for hooked rugs, and designs for garments for use by relief agencies, and 
of its new bibliographies on the various phases of clothing and textiles. 
Elizabeth Weirick, director of the Sears, Roebuck & Company Labora- 
tory, described the aims of the Sears Household Clinic which by means 
of exhibits and lectures is endeavoring to educate Mrs. Consumer in 
distinguishing good quality from poor, and to which some of those attend- 
ing the conference paid a valuable and interesting visit. 

Following these reports, those interested in the various phases of re- 
search joined in group discussion of their problems. 

A conference dinner was held in the dining room of the new dormitory, 
after which Dr. Lydia J. Roberts of the University of Chicago talked on 
the possibilities for research in the field of textiles and clothing, emphasiz- 
ing the lack of basic information on the minimum requirements for cloth- 
ing and the psychological effect of certain types of clothing, and pointing 
out how recent welfare work had developed the need of studies to supply 
such information. 

At the session on Saturday morning a report was read on the work 
being done at the University of Illinois by Julia Southard, the textile 
fellow. Her work deals with the various factors which affect absorption 
and adsorption of cotton fibers, and one part of it was reported in the 
research section of the March JourNAL. Dr. Hazel Kyrk of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago gave a most inspiring talk on legitimate problems for 
research in the economic problems in the textile and clothing field and 
on accepted methods of attacking such problems. _ 

Mr. George Johnson of the Laundryowners National Association spoke 
of the new developments in the laundering of fabrics and announced a 
proposed summer course (see page 409). 

Copies of the individual reports may be obtained by sending twenty- 
five cents to Gladys Winegar, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Miss Winegar, chairman of the research committee, and Miss Lillian 
Stevenson, University of Chicago, planned the conference, and the hos- 
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pitality extended by the University of Chicago made the conference not 
only valuable but also very enjoyable. Miss Julia Frances Tear, chair- 
man of the textiles and clothing division, reported it for the JouRNAL. 


>+©>>+DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS OF 
HOME ECONOMICS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION. The seventh semi-annual meeting of this department will 
be held at Chicago, Monday and Tuesday, July 3 and 4, 1933, during the 
meeting of the National Education Association. The Stevens Hotel 
will be department headquarters. 

The general theme of the meeting is “Home Economics Education for 
Intelligent Living.”” Elsie M. Maxwell, director of home economics, 
Akron, Ohio, is chairman of the program committee, and Frances L. 
Swain, director of household arts, Chicago, is chairman of local arrange- 
ments. 

There will be two general sessions, on Monday and Tuesday afternoons 
at two o’clock. The one on Monday afternoon will be held at the 
University of Chicago, the one on Tuesday at a place to be announced. 
The annual business meeting will be held at one o’clock, Tuesday after- 
noon. 

On Sunday afternoon, July 2, the department will be entertained at 
tea at Ida Noyes Hall, University of Chicago, with the Household Arts 
Club of the Chicago public schools and the department of home economics 
of the University as hostesses. Information regarding the banquet or 
breakfast will be given later. 

For hotel reservations application should be made to Mr. Arthur G. 
Deaver, district superintendent, Yates School, 2919 Cortland Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


>+@>>-HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO. An important change in organization of teacher-train- 
ing work which has just been effected at the University of Chicago is of 
general interest to home economists in common with other educators. 
By action of the University Senate on March 11, the School of Education 
ceased to exist and was replaced by a department of education in the 
Social Science Division; the responsibility for training teachers in the 
various fields was taken out of the department of education and placed 
in the several subject matter departments, with an inter-departmental, 
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inter-divisional committee in direct charge of teacher training for the 
whole University. The department of education is thus left free to con- 
centrate its attention on the scientific study of education rather than 
being obliged to act as a service department, and the subject matter de- 
partments must assume responsibility for teacher training in their respec- 
tive fields. This change is made on the proposal of the department of 
education and is heartily approved by all concerned. 

The University believes the change should improve teacher training, as 
the emphasis can more effectively be placed on subject matter and the 
training can be extended to college as well as to secondary work. Edu- 
cation courses will be available as heretofore in the department of educa- 
tion, but special methods courses and practice teaching will be given in 
the several subject matter departments. Arrangements have also been 
made with the Chicago schools for cooperation in providing opportunity 
for practice teaching in a wide variety of subjects. This supplements the 
facilities already afforded by the University laboratory schools. 

The conviction has gradually been borne in upon the department of 
home economics that the responsibility for the reorganization of home 
economics—which all are agreed is now needed—is the responsibility not 
only of specialists in education but likewise of specialists in the various 
subject matter fields. Acting upon this conviction, the staff has put 
its combined efforts into the development of a course for the coming 
summer quarter in which the placement, contents, and emphasis of the 
various phases of home economics in the schools will be challenged and 
in which, with the assistance of the experienced teachers and supervisors 
who enroll for the course, policies for future procedure will be formulated 
so far as possible. Plans are likewise under way for a development of 
home economics education in the department for the coming year in 
harmony with the new plan. 


>+@>>COURSE IN TEXTILES AND WASHROOM PRACTICE. 
Interest displayed by home economists in the work of the American 
Institute of Laundering at Joliet, Illinois, has led the Laundryowners 
National Association to offer home economics instructors a special sum- 
mer course in textiles and washroom practice at the Institute, providing 
a sufficient number are interested to warrant the attempt. 

According to Dr. George H. Johnson of the department of research at 
the Institute, the proposal is for a two-weeks course to be held after the 
Milwaukee meeting of the American Home Economics Association and 
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to begin either July 3 or July 10 as preferred. The subjects would prob- 
ably include textiles from the consuming point of view; washroom prac- 
tice and chemistry, including such topics as water softening, soaps, alka- 
lies, bleaching agents; and study of commercial laundry methods for the 
handling of various items coming to the plant. Forenoons would be de- 
voted to lectures and in the afternoons opportunity would be provided 
for laboratory work. The tuition fee would be $15 plus the usual deposit 
for laboratory breakage. Living expenses near the Institute would 
probably be between $6.50 and $10.50 a week. The Institute is a mile 
from the center of Joliet, but bus service for students could be arranged 
if needed. 

Letters and application blanks were sent to home economists in April, 
along with a catalog describing the regular courses at the Institute. Re- 
quests for them or for further information should be addressed to the 
American Institute of Laundering, Joliet, Illinois. 


+@>>-SUMMER ISSUES OF THE JOURNAL. The banking situa- 
tion is forcing the American Home Economics Association and its Jour- 
NAL to practice every possible economy during the next few months, 
and the decision has been reluctantly reached that one such possible 
economy is to combine the June and July issues of the JouRNAL and also 
the August and September ones. Each of the combined issues will be 
slightly larger than a single one; every effort will be made to have the 
general quality above the average; and adjustments will be made in the 
abstract and news sections so that no subject or state will be omitted. 
The June—July issue will appear the first of June; the August-September 
one the first of September. Thus the months in which no JouRNALS 
are received will be July and August—months when many subscribers 
are away from home and when home economists in general are giving 
least attention to their professional work. They are also the months in 
which advertisers are least inclined to use educational magazines. 

Considering all these circumstances those responsible for the JouRNAL 
hope that the subscribers will not be seriously inconvenienced or dis- 
appointed by this necessary adaptation to the emergency. 


RESEARCH 


CHANGES IN THE INCISORS OF ALBINO RATS ACCOMPANY- 
ING A DEFICIENCY OF VITAMIN A 


MARGARET CAMMACK SMITH AND EDITH M. LANTZ 


SHE part which diet plays in the development of teeth and in 
d NY their structure is now well known. The extensive experi- 

2) ments of Mrs. May Mellanby (1) have shown that calcifica- 
S55) tion of teeth and bones is affected by the presence or absence 
of the antirachitic vitamin D. In general she found that the teeth of 
dogs fed a diet deficient in the “fat soluble calcifying vitamin were defec- 
tive in calcification and internal structure.” 

Howe (2) has described certain changes in the teeth of guinea pigs 
resulting from and characteristic of vitamin C deficiency. 

A histological study of the tissues of animals deprived of vitamin A, 
which included a description of the histological changes in the rat incisors, 
led Wolbach and Howe (3) to the conclusion that the enamel-forming 
cells of the incisors of animals in advanced stages of vitamin A deficiency 
were “shrunken and atrophic or replaced by stratified non-keratinizing 
epithelium.”’ Their results were, however, complicated by a lack of vita- 
min D as well as of vitamin A in the ration. 

A review of the literature reveals but little investigation of the effect of 
vitamin A deficiency as distinct from vitamin D. Bloch (4) has investi- 
gated the extent of caries in the teeth of children in Denmark who were 
blind as a result of severe vitamin A deficiency during infancy. He found 
no greater incidence of dental caries in these children than in normal 
ones and concluded that in man, at least, a dietary deficiency of vita- 
min A has no effect upon the development of teeth. He referred, how- 
ever, to the unpublished works of Gudjonsson, who found that the 
teeth of vitamin A deficient rats were more friable than those of normal 
animals. 

More recently the work of Shibata (5) has come to our attention. His 
histological and chemical studies revealed abnormal formation of enamel, 
dentin, and cementin and a decrease in the calcium and phosphorus con- 
tent of the teeth of rats suffering from a lack of vitamin A. 

411 
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In the laboratory of the writers, changes in the incisors of rats fed a 
vitamin A deficient diet have been repeatedly observed. A prelim- 
inary report of our findings was presented before the International 
Association for Dental Research in March 1932 (6). It is the purpose of 
the present paper to describe more fully the changes in the incisors of 
albino rats, including changes in their chemical composition, which result 
from a deficiency of vitamin A in their ration. 

Experimental method. Litters of albino rats taken at the time of weaning 
were divided into groups as nearly equal as possible in respect to sex and 
weight, and where possible with six animals to a group. Each group 
was then placed on some one of the following diets. 


Diet 1. Basal, vitamin A free diet composed of cornstarch 67, alcohol extracted 
casein 18, Osborne and Mendel’s salt mixture 4, dried brewer’s yeast 10, salt 1, with 
0.5 gm. of irradiated cholesterol added to each 1000 gm. of diet. 

Diet 2. Diet 1 with 4 drop of 100 D viosterol fed daily to supply ample vitamin D. 

Diet 3. Diet 1 with 2 drops of cod-liver oil fed daily to supply ample vitamin A. 


Each group of rats was kept in a square metal cage and given the basal 
diet and distilled water ad libitum. Periodic observations and records 
were made of the general health and growth rate and of the appearance 
of the incisors of the animals. In a few cases the growth of the incisors 
was measured by marking at the gum line with a fine jeweler’s file and at 
weekly intervals determining the distance of the scratch from the gum 
line by means of a caliper. 

The incisors and the tibias of the animals on diets 1 and 2 were prepared 
for chemical analysis when the animals had died of vitamin A starvation. 
The lot on diet 3 which received vitamin A through cod-liver oil were 
chloroformed after 60 days on the experimental diet, a period found to be 
the average length of survival of their litter mates on the unsupplemented 
vitamin A deficient ration. 

Composites of the teeth or tibias of four animals which had received 
the same diet were prepared for analysis as follows: The material was 
extracted for two 9-hour periods with freshly boiling 95 per cent alcohol 
followed by two 9-hour extractions with boiling anhydrous ethyl ether. 
The fat-free material was then dried in a Freas electric drying oven at 
100°C. and weighed to constant weight; the absolute dry weight of the 
teeth thus obtained was used as a basis for the expression of the analytical 
results. Subsequently, ashing was carried out in a muffle furnace, the 
ash being dissolved in a 1-1 hydrochloric acid solution and made up to a 
volume of 100 cc. Aliquots of this solution were taken for determining 
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calcium by the method of McCrudden and phosphorus by the colorimet- 
ric method of Fiske and Subbarow. 

Results. Between the fourth and fifth weeks the growth of the animals 
on diets 1 and 2 came to a standstill and there was evidence of the early 
signs of eye infection resulting from the exhaustion of their body stores 
of vitamin A. Along with this cessation of growth and appearance of 
ophthalmia, a gradual loss of the normal orange pigment and luster of 
the incisors was regularly observed. The teeth became white and 
opaque; they also tended to become short and blunt, especially in the 
case of the lower incisors. Measurement showed that the rate of tooth 
growth was markedly retarded, in fact was almost completely inhibited, 
as death from vitamin A deficiency approached. At death the incisors 
of these rats were found to be more friable and more difficult to remove 
from their sockets without breaking than those of their litter mates which 
received vitamin A in addition to the vitamin A free ration. 


TABLE 1 
Average composition of incisors of rats receiving a vitamin A free diet with and without supplement 
of viosterol or cod-liver oil 


NUMBER | PERCENTAGE | PERCENTAGE | PERCENTAGE | 

pint. OF RATS OF ASH IN | OF CALCIUM OF PHOS- 
REPRE- DRY TOOTH INASH |PHORUSINASH 
SENTED P.E. P.E. PLE. 


44 = |75.640. 26/42 .9+0.89/19.0+0.20/2.21+0.035 


None of these changes in the incisors were observed in the animals on 
diet 3, which received cod-liver oil. Their teeth were orange in color, 
highly translucent, and normal in length and form. It may also be 
noted in this connection that other animals in the laboratory which were 
receiving alfalfa-leaf meal or butter fat as a source of vitamin A in the 
same basal ration had normal incisors. 

A few of the rats on diet 1 were given cod-liver oil after their store of 
vitamin A was exhausted and their teeth had become dull and white and 
worn down by attrition. There was a gradual replacement of the dull- 
white, opaque incisors with new incisor growth which was normal in pig- 
mentation and translucency, showing that there had been no permanent 
injury to the tooth-forming cells. 

The results of analysis of the incisors of the three groups of animals 
appear in table 1. They show that the addition of vitamin D in the 
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form of viosterol to the vitamin A deficient ration did not produce sig- 
nificant differences in the composition of the incisors of the animals which 
had died as a result of vitamin A deficiency. However, not only did the 
incisors of the cod-liver oil fed group weigh more and contain a greater 
absolute amount of calcium and phosphorus, but they also gave a higher 
percentage of ash and a lower percentage of calcium in the ash, accompan- 
ied by a higher percentage of phosphorous. There was, therefore, a 
higher calcium-phosphorus ratio in the incisors of the vitamin A deficient 
animals. This finding suggests the possibility that a lower proportion of 
calcium is deposited in combination with the phosphate radical and a 
larger proportion deposited as the carbonate or in some other combination, 
and this may in turn explain the greater friability of the incisors of the 
vitamin A deficient animals. 


TABLE 2 
Average composition of the tibias of rats receiving a vitamin A free diet with and without sup- 
plement of viosterol or cod-liver oil 


NUMBER | PERCENTAGE | PERCENTAGE | PERCENTAGE | 
OF RATS | OF ASHIN | OF CALCIUM | OF PHOS- Lr 
DIETARY SUPPLEMENT 
any REPRE- DRY TIBIA IN ASH _|PHORUS IN ASH 
SENTED P.E. « P.E. 


32. (65.040.6 010 


Statistical analysis of these data substantiates the conclusion that the 
differences which were obtained by chemical analyses are significant. 
The differences in ash, calcium, and phosphorus contents observed be- 
tween the incisors of the vitamin A deficient animals and their controls 
range from approximately four to seven times the probable error of their 
differences. The chances that these differences are real, therefore, vary 
from 142 to 1 in the case of percentage of phosphorus, from 420,000 to 1 
in the cases of ash content and the calcium-phosphorus ratio. 

Comparative analyses of the tibias of the same group of vitamin defi- 
cient animals and their controls fed a liberal amount of vitamin A appear 
in table 2. From these figures it may be seen that the differences in the 
composition of the bones of the two groups of animals are not of the same 
order as the differences found between the incisors of the two groups. 
The vitamin A deficient rats were smaller in size, their bones weighed less, 
and contained a correspondingly smaller quantity of both calcium and 
phosphorus; but the differences in percentages of ash, calcium, and phos- 
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phorus in the tibias of the cod-liver oil fed animals and their negative 
controls are probably without significance. Statistical analysis of these 
data shows that the observed differences are only slightly greater than 
their probable errors. 

The fact that dental enamel is of epithelial origin together with the 
specific effect of vitamin A deficiency upon epithelial tissue may explain 
why a change was noted in composition of the teeth but not in that of the 
bones. 

Summary and conclusions. Outward changes in the appearance of the 
incisors of albino rats upon a vitamin A deficient ration have been observed 
at the same time that cessation of growth and early signs of ophthalmia 
indicate that the body reserves of vitamin A have been exhausted. The 
incisors ceased to grow at the normal rate, lost their luster and normal 
orange pigment, and became short and blunt as well as white and opaque. 
The inclusion of viosterol did not prevent or delay the appearance of 
these characteristic changes, but the addition of vitamin A in the form 
of cod-liver oil resulted in normal incisors. 

Comparison of the chemical analyses of the incisors of the animals 
deficient in vitamin A and of their litter mates receiving cod-liver oil 
showed that the former contained a lower percentage of ash, but with a 
higher percentage of calcium and a slightly lower percentage of phos- 
phorus in the ash, and hence higher calcium-phosphorus ratio in the 
incisors. 

No significant differences were found in the composition of the bones 
of the two groups of rats. 
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Standardization of Consumers’ Goods. 
By Jessre V. Cores. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1932, pp. 
323, $3. 

Home economists have awaited with 
keen anticipation the publication in book 
form of this study made by Dr. Coles at 
the University of Chicago, not only be- 
cause of their professional need for the 
material but because it represents the 
constructive contribution of home eco- 
nomics to the solution of the problems of 
consumer buying and points the way to 
sounder merchandising methods. And 
we have not waited in vain. Coming at 
a time when necessity makes every aid to 
wise buying doubly welcome, this volume 
should prove helpful alike to teachers who 
have been hampered by the difficulty of 
assembling the scattered and somewhat 
inaccessible material, to economists, re- 
search workers, household buyers, and, 
we hope, producers and retailers. Since 
the latter groups have yet to be con- 
vinced that consumers want or will use 
informative labeling based upon standard- 
ization, may it have the wide sale and 
frequent use it deserves! 

Well organized, logical in develop- 
ment, clearly and concisely written, ade- 
quately indexed, and with an ample and 
well selected bibliography, it furnishes in 
an easily accessible form a wealth of 
material which should contribute much 
to the education of consumers. Four 
major divisions are set up. Part I 
presents the guides to buying offered the 
consumer-buyer today: inspection, ex- 


perience, testing, advice of dealers, trade- 
marks, advertising, labels, and guaran- 
tees; discusses their shortcomings, and 
contrasts the possibilities of standardiza- 
tion as a source of real assistance. Part 
II discusses the nature of standards and 
standardization; Part III considers the 
process of standardization, the methods 
of developing and establishing standards, 
how they may be made effective in use, 
the agencies available for carrying them 
out, and the position of producers in 
regard to the standardization of con- 
sumers’ goods. Part IV discusses the 
present status of standardization and 
standard units of measure and presents 
standards for food products, textiles and 
clothing, household furnishings and equip- 
ment, drugs, and miscellaneous standards 
such as definitions of the Federal Trade 
Commission, U. S. government speci- 
fications, Bureau of Standards certifica- 
tion, Consumers’ Research, and magazine 
testing laboratories. The final chapter 
evaluates standardization, emphasizes its 
need in the field of consumers’ goods, its 
value to consumers, the difficulties met in 
the development, establishment, and use 
of standards and in securing the cooper- 
ation of producers, the necessity of arous- 
ing consumer interest, and of providing 
for inspection and certification. 

The whole study carries conviction 
that in spite of the difficulties presented 
the task is a worthy one in which all those 
who have the consumers’ interests at 
heart must enroll. The cause, of course, 
is one in which the American Home Eco- 
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nomics Association, as Dr. Coles points 
out, has been from the first a leader. In 
fact, much of the work on which her dis- 
cussion is based was done while she was 
the holder of the Association’s Ellen H. 
Richards fellowship. It seems curious 
that she has failed to acknowledge this 
indebtedness, the more so as such ac- 
knowledgment would have added pres- 
tige to the book, the author, and the 
Association.—HArRIET RINAKER Howe. 


Homemaking. The Proceedings of a 
National Homemaking Conference 
Held at Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
under the Auspices of the United 
States Office of Education and the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, May 16, 1932. Washington, 
D. C.: The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1933, pp. 94, $1. 
These papers and discussions from a 

conference between the members of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and home economists are here 
assembled with suggestions for study and 
discussions by local parent-teacher groups 
or others interested in education for 
homemaking. Together they show what 
such education attempts to include, how 
it is conducted by the schools and the 
extension service, and what the members 
of the Congress feel regardingits aims and 
status. The opening paper by Com- 
missioner Cooper emphasizes the national 
importance of such education. 


Developing Altitudes in Children. Pro- 
ceedings of the Mid-West Conference 
of the Chicago Association for Child 
Study and Parent Education, March, 
1932. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1933, pp. 156, $1.50. 
“How to guide the child’s state of 

mind on social, religious, political, 

ethical, and vocational attitudes, dis- 
cussed by such authorities as Glenn 
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Frank, Harry Elmer Barnes, Hugh 
Hartshorne, Harry Gideonse, Carleton 
Washburne, Melville J. Herskovits, 
Robert C. Woellner, Rev. Norris L. 
Tibbetts, and Ruth C. Peterson.” 


Growth and Development of the Child. 
Part II. Anatomy and Physiology. 
Report of the Committee on Growth 
and Development, KENNETH OD. 
BLackFAN, Chairman. White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. New York: The Century 
Co., 1933, pp. 629, $4. 

This, the second part and volume in 
the series from Dr. Blackfan’s committee, 
presents all phases of its special subject 
in detail and with scientific accuracy, 
and from the points of view of laboratory 
and practice alike. Although published 
later, it provides the logical background 
for the third and fourth volumes, Nutri- 
tion and The A ppraisement of the Child, 
noted respectively in May and October, 
1932. 


Case Studies of Normal Adolescent Girls. 
By Exsre M. Smirures. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1933, pp. 
284, $2. 

After a brief discussion of the technic 
of case work, fairly detailed reports are 
given of individual case studies of eleven 
girls, each of whom represents temporary 
maladjustment due to some fairly com- 
mon cause. While the material is of 
interest to anyone concerned with adoles- 
cent girls, it is presented in a way to 
make it especially valuable to investi- 
gators in the field of pupil study. 


The Right Book for the Right Child. A 
Graded Buying List of Children’s Books. 
Selected and Annotated by a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Library 
Work with Children of the American 
Library Association, Mary S. WILKIN- 
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son, Chairman. New York: The 

John Day Company, 1933, pp. 357, 

$2.50. 

A list of books for children from pre- 
school to junior high school age compiled 
for use in the home, the school, and the 
library. Each citation includes, besides 
the indication of the age for which the 
book is suitable, the name of the author, 
title, publisher, price, and a brief descrip- 
tive annotation. The index includes 
subjects as well as titles, thus taking the 
place of special classifications. In some 
respects an outgrowth of the Winnetka 
Graded Book List by Washburne and 
Vogel, noted in June 1926. 


Sweeping the Cobwebs. By Lituren J. 
MaktTIN and CLARE DE GrucHy. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933, pp. 183, $1.50. 

The authors of Salvaging Old Age 
(noted in the Journat for May, 1930, 
page 411) here give the public further 
benefit of their exceptional clinical ex- 
perience with elderly people and describe 
in concrete detail how they have helped 
men and women to overcome the dread 
of advancing age and also its handicaps, 
both real and imaginary. Not only such 
people but all who have to do with them 
or who teach family relationships will 
welcome this application of common 
sense, humor, and psychology to a 
neglected factor in personal and family 
happiness. 


Amateur Nurse. A Practical Book of 
Home Nursing. By Mary WRricuHT 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1933, pp. 234, $2. 
A registered nurse here tells “some of 

the simple tricks of the nursing trade,” 

as a help to the ordinary woman at home, 
whether until the doctor comes in an 
emergency or for simple routine nursing 
for which trained help is not needed. 
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Syllabus of Design and Color. By A. 
Marie ANDERSON. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1933, pp. 
108, $1.25. 

Part I of this book for college or high 
school use outlines the principles and 
elements of structural design with their 
interrelations and criteria for judging 
design, while Part II deals similarly with 
the appreciation and theory of color, the 
general aim being to emphasize the rela- 
tion of design and color to practical use 
in home decoration and costume. The 
author is on the staff of the department 
of art, University of Illinois. 


Food in Health and Disease. By 
KATHERINE MITCHELL THomA. Phila- 
delphia: F. A. Davis Company, 1933, 
pp. 370, $2.75. 

The preparation, physiologic action, 
and therapeutic value of food and diet 
presented for student nurses and dieti- 
tians. The author, director of dietetics 
at Michael Reese Hospital, believes that 
“the most important diet in the hospital 
is the general diet” and that anyone 
concerned with hospital feeding needs to 
understand the application of the prin- 
ciples of nutrition to diet in general as 
well as to the treatment of special 
diseases. 


Strange Newes from China. A First 
Chinese Cookery Book. By TOWNLEY 
SEARLE. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 1932, pp. 231, $2.85. 

A smartly printed book giving a 
facetious account of Chinese restaurants 
in Great Britain and of certain items of 
Chinese culinary practice and lore, to- 
gether with a hundred and one recipes, 
a directory of Chinese food dealers in the 
United States, and lists of Chinese foods. 


Dining and Wining in Old Russia. By 
Nina NIKOLAEVNA SELIVANOVA. New 
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York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1933, 

pp. 154, $2.50. 

Food customs, meals, and dishes of 
well-to-do Russians up to the time of the 
Revolution described by the daughter of 
a former officer of the imperial court. 
Contains many recipes of typical Russian 
dishes adapted for use in this country. 


Gardening with Herbs for Flavor and 
Fragrance. By HELEN MorGENTHAU 
Fox. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933, pp. 334, $3.50. 

A delightful book about growing 
aromatic herbs and using them as condi- 
ments and for homemade sachets and 
perfumes. Each of the sixty kinds de- 
scribed was cultivated by the author in 
her New York garden, and the many 
recipes were all tested in her own kitchen 
with the cooperation of Miss Bertha 
Shapleigh. Charming reading for any- 
one who likes gardening or cookery or 
for “free reading” by home economics 
students. 


Table Service. By Lucy G. ALLEN. 
New Edition, Completely Revised. 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 
1933, pp. 174, $1.75. 

This book, long standard in its field, 
has been largely rewritten so that, while 
covering the same ground as heretofore, 
its chapters now appear in somewhat 
different arrangement, with much new 
material and attractive, up-to-date illus- 
trations. 


Educational Leadership. Progress and 


Possibilities. Eleventh Yearbook. 
Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association. 
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Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 

tion Association, 1933, pp. 528, $2. 

This collection of papers, compiled by 
a commission of which A. J. Stoddard 
was chairman, was intended not only to 
report on status but also “to point the 
way to creative educational leadership 
in a dynamic social order”; it concerns 
itself largely with the work of school 
superintendents. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work at the Fifty-Ninth Annual 
Session Held in Philadelphia, May 15- 
21, 1932. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1933, pp. 694, $3. 
The effects of the economic depression 

as they appear to those concerned with 

social work form the main theme of the 
addresses and discussions here assembled 
from the fifty-ninth annual session of the 
conference, held in Philadelphia in May, 

1932. Of most direct interest to home 

economists is probably Adelaide Spohn’s 

paper on ““To What Shall We Hold Fast 
in Nutrition during Periods of Lower 

Income?” 


Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic 
Training of Youth. By Besste Louise 
Prerce. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1933, pp. 428, $2. 

This volume, which forms Part III 
of the report of the American Historical 
Association’s Commission on Social 
Studies, seeks to bring together impartial 
statements regarding the educational 
and civic policies of patriotic and peace 
organizations, of military, fraternal, reli- 
gious, racial, business, and labor groups, 
of organizations of youths and of the 
proponents and opponents of prohibition. 
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GENERAL 
Assumptions involved in achievement 
test construction, W. TYLER. 

Educ. Research Bull. 12, No. 2 (1933, 

Feb. 8) pp. 29-36. 

There is a danger of misplaced con- 
fidence or of cynical distrust of educa- 
tional testing if people do not clearly 
understand its philosophy and methods. 
Four types of assumptions are discussed 
and means of testing each of them are 
described. 


Consider the consumer, Dewey H. 
Patmer. J. Adult Educ. 5, No. 1 
(1933, Jan.) pp. 49-52. 

A course for adults is suggested, in- 
cluding eight phases of consumer educa- 
tion such as an evaluation of sources of 
information; a study of quality, quantity, 
and utility of goods; and a program for 
protecting the consumer. 


Why teach homemaking, Epitn L. 
Auten. J. Nat'l Educ. Assoc’n 22, 
No. 2 (1933, Feb.) p. 58. 

A description of the children’s de- 
velopment in five families shows the 
contrast in the results when the mothers 
had recent home economics training and 
when they had not had this help. 


Educational tests and their uses, JOHN 
L. Stenquist and others. Rev. Educ. 
Research 3, No. 1 (1933, Feb.) pp. 80. 
A discussion of recent developments 

and critical issues regarding the con- 

struction and use of educational tests 
with extensive bibliographies for each 
of the five chapters. 


Conserving educational progress, EDGAR 

G. JOHNSTON. 

Children in danger, KATHERINE B. 

GREENE. 

Quoted from the Univ. of Mich. 
School of Education Bull. (1932, Nov.) 
by School Rev. 41, No. 1 (1933, Jan.) 
pp. 11-14. 

In efforts to economize it is dishearten- 
ing to find some schools “eliminating 
provisions for individual counseling, dis- 
continuing extra-curriculum activities or 
leaving their development to chance, 
eliminating art and music, shop and 
homemaking.” It would be refreshing 
to hear of a school which had instead 
“discontinued some of the advanced 
college preparatory courses.” 

Two serious hindrances to good growth 
and potential strength in the child should 
be watched and avoided in our present 
economic order—malnutrition and fear. 
Incalculable injury is being done to 
future citizens where these are neglected. 


Adjusting the home economics program 
to the present economic situation, 
Pau R. Hanna. Teachers Coll. Rec. 
34, No. 5 (1933, Feb.) pp. 386-397. 
Some of the positive contributions of 

home economics to social reconstruction 

the author feels are: setting up an ideal 
of the desirable home life of the future, 
preparing people to assist in the social 
control of the machine and industry, 
assisting in transforming an ugly civiliza- 
tion into a beautiful one, furnishing 
direction in buying a living, and securing 

a sane and happy balance between pro- 

ducing and consuming. ‘Because home- 

making is so universal and because it is 
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so complex and difficult, it seems reason- 
able to expect every member of our 
society to have adequate training in 
school for this work.” Boys probably 
need this more than girls since they have 
less experience in it at home. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Ten college don’ts, Mitton E. Loomis. 
Child Welfare 27, No. 5 (1933, Jan.) 
pp. 232-235. 

Ten reasons why parents should not 
insist upon a college education without 
a careful study of the child and an 
analysis of their own motives. 


An experiment in student teaching, A. L. 
Heer. Educ. Admin. & Super. 19, 
No. 1 (1933, Jan.) pp. 7-10. 

A conference with superintendents em- 
ploying graduates of Kent College, Ohio, 
revealed the need for more student 
teaching covering an entire day. Ac- 
cordingly, during one full week prospec- 
tive teachers who had had experience in 
student teaching were sent to school 
systems in the state where they observed 
classes and taught the full program for 
certain days. The results have proved 
valuable and the plan is being continued 
further. 


A conference of universities, ELMER 
E.tswortH Brown. J. Higher Educ. 
4, No. 2 (1933, Feb.) pp. 49-53. 

The thirteen points presented as a 
review of the New York University 
Conference last November emphasize 
the universities’ responsibility in train- 
ing leaders of thought and in educating 
for life in a changing world. The re- 
sults of education will be seen “chiefly 
in the choices in life,” and in the intelli- 
gent part taken in “rendering changes 
progressive and wholesome” and in 
maintaining ‘continuing stability.” 
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The Colgate plan, CLARENCE Howe 
THURBER. J. Higher Educ. 4, No. 2 
(1933, Feb.) pp. 59-66. 

The college courses have been re- 
organized and a tutorial system installed 
to individualize the instruction and de- 
velop in students greater initiative, 
power of penetrating thought, insight, 
understanding, and ability to find the 
solution to their own problems. The 
plan has proved so successful with a few 
students that it is being extended to 
many more. 


Personality development guidance in 
teacher training institutions, LILLIAN 
C. W. BAKER. Prac. Home Econ. 11, 
No. 2 (1933, Feb.) pp. 41-42+. 

A description of a plan for showing 
freshman and sophomore college stu- 
dents the importance of personality and 
using clothing, foods, home management, 
child development, and methods courses 
to contribute to its development. 


Characteristics of a good dissertation in 
education, PercrvaL M. SyMonps. 
Teachers Coll. Record 34, No. 4 (1933, 
Jan.) pp. 312-326. 

A study of 25 good dissertations and 
25 poor ones led to the development of an 
outline of the characteristics of a good 
dissertation with illustrations of the 
different items. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 


A home project camp, GLADys WyYcKoFrF. 
Prac. Home Econ. 11, No. 2 (1933, 
Feb.) p. 45. 

A camp for girls who had carried on the 
best home projects in vocational classes 
in home economics was held during the 
summer to discuss accomplishments and 
make plans for the future. The girls 
set up nine points for measuring home 
projects. 
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The home economics class and everyday 
clothing needs, Erste Witson. Prac. 
Home Econ. 11, No. 3 (1933, March) 
pp. 64-70+. 

The description of a unit in clothing 
so taught that pupils were interested in 
the cost of their clothing, its care and 
repair, and in the selection of garments 
and fabrics which were economical and 


becoming. 


Adolescent education—a parental and 
psychological view, Fioyp De 
Progressive Educ. 9, No. 7 (1932, Nov.) 
pp. 473-481. 

The importance of curiosity in educa- 
tion and suggestions for changing the 
high school curriculum so that adoles- 
cents might find outlets for the incentives 
of special interests and tastes, social 
contact with adults, and competition. 
Definite courses are suggested, such as 
the history of human culture, dramatic 
activities, ritual activities. 


The practical arts and integration of the 
curriculum, ArtHuR B. Mays. School 
Rev. 41, No. 1 (1933, Jan.) pp. 51-55. 
In the elementary and secondary 

schools the practical arts offer a unique 
opportunity for integrating school cur- 
ricula. ‘Home economics, for example, 
reaches into chemistry, physics, indus- 
try, business, art, architecture, ethics, 
sociology, psychology, mathematics, 
English, history, geography, and hy- 
giene.”” Using a “homemaking course 
as the controlling center of organiza- 
tion” with close contact of teachers and 
relationships apparent to pupils would 
probably insure “genuine integration of 
learning in the pupil’s mind” and facts 
and skills learned in all subjects would 
be remembered and used. 


Suggested experiments in the field of pre- 
parental education, Bess V. CUNNING- 
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HAM and RutH Connor. Teachers 
Coll. Record 34, No. 4 (1933, Jan.) 
pp. 285-301. 

Two studies were made with junior 
and senior high school pupils to deter- 
mine their interests in topics related to 
personal-social items and the home and 
family. A letter was written to 5,000 
pupils asking what they would like to 
discuss. From their replies a check list 
was worked out and sent to 5,000 more 
pupils for checking. The topics voted 
popular and unpopular by boys and by 
girls in different grades are discussed; an 
experimental basis is set up for courses 
indifferent grades; and further needed 
studies are suggested. 


FOREIGN 


Provision of meals through domestic sub- 
jects centers. Educ. 61, No. 1565 
(1933, Jan. 6) p. 18. 

The National Union of Women Teach- 
ers protests against having school pupils 
provide meals for “‘necessitous children” 
as a part of the curriculum work for 
four reasons, showing that it interferes 
with the pupils’ educational develop- 
ment. 


Mothercraft in many lands. I. Pales- 
tine, Mrs. D. M. Norrucrort. 
Housecraft 6, No. 1 (1933, Jan.) pp. 
6-9. 

Training in child welfare and mother- 
craft is carried on in two districts along 
the lines laid down by Dr. Truby King 
of New Zealand. In one infant welfare 
center training is given to the mothers 
whose infants have been found to require 
special treatment. In another center, in 
Jerusalem, 20 girls are given child 
nursing training for six months in a 
babies’ home; this is followed by three 
months’ experience in another infant 


welfare center or hospital. 
B. 1. C. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food Economics 
Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


The antiscorbutic value of fresh lime 
juice, A. Hassan and R. BasItt. 
Biochem. J. 26, No. 6 (1932) pp. 1846- 
1850. 

Storing in a refrigerator for two months 
reduced the antiscorbutic value of juice 
from fresh Egyptian limes by 50 per cent. 
Since the vitamin C content was higher in 
the green than in the ripe limes, the au- 
thors conclude that deterioration of the 
antiscorbutic principle starts in the in- 
tact fruit.—G. M. D. 


The biological values of proteins. IV. 
The biological values of the proteins of 
wheat, maize and milk, M. A. B. 
Fixsen and H. M. Jackson. Bio- 
chem. J. 26, No. 6 (1932) pp. 1923- 
1933. 

In determinations of the biological 
values of the proteins of wheat, maize, 
and milk by the use of the balance sheet 
method with adult rats as subjects, no 
significant difference was found between 
the values for the proteins of wheat and 
of maize. The proteins of wheat embryo 
were slightly superior to those of the 
endosperm. 

Caseinogen was found to be a slightly 
more valuable protein than lactalbumin, 
but the two were apparently supplemen- 
tary since the proteins of whole milk were 
superior to either protein ingested sepa- 
rately. Heating caseinogen for prolonged 
periods at 112°C. markedly decreased the 
biological value. 

The authors point out that since the 
biological values of maize and of wheat 
are so nearly equal there is no reason 
to believe that pellagra is a result of a 
simple amino-acid deficiency. ‘Their re- 
sults offer no explanation as to why 
diets consisting largely of maize generally 


possess nutritive values inferior to those 
containing wheat.—G. M. D. 


Vitamin By, H. Barnes, J. R. P.O’Brren, 
and V. READER. Biochem. J. 26, No. 

6 (1932) pp. 2035-2040. 

Details are given of a method used in 
attempting to isolate from yeast vitamin 
By, a thermolabile factor shown by 
Reader to be required by the rat. The 
final product, rich in vitamin content, isa 
colorless crystalline base of unknown 
structure whose analysis suggests the 
formula No claim 
is advanced that this substance is identi- 
cal with vitamin By.—G. M. D. 


The antiscorbutic potency of apples, 
V. M. B. Crane and S. S. Zitva. 
Biochem. J. 26, No. 6 (1932) pp. 2177- 
2181. 

Following earlier work in which the 
authors presented data suggesting a possi- 
ble connection between the chromosome 
number and the antiscorbutic activity 
of the apple, additional varieties of dip- 
loid (34 chromosomes) and triploid (51 
chromosomes) apples have now been 
tested, but incontrovertible evidence to 
support the above theory could not be 
obtained.—G. M. D. 


Investigations on the use of sulfurous 
acid and sulfites in the preparation of 
fresh and frozen fruit for bakers’ use, 
M. A. Jostyn and E. M. Mrak. 
Fruit Products J. & Am. Vinegar Ind, 
12, No. 5 (1933, Jan.) pp. 135-140. 

It is possible to freeze such fruits as 
apples and peaches for bakers’ use if care 
is taken to avoid browning through treat- 
ment in sulfurous acid solutions and 
sodium sulfite solution of the proper 
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strength. A recommended procedure is 
given.—R. L. 


The influence of manufacturing opera- 
tions upon the microbial content of 
grape juice, F. W. Fasian. Fruit 
Products J. & Am. Vinegar Ind. 12, 
No. 5 (1933, Jan.) p. 141. 

Grape juice made from grapes that 
have been washed free from all visible 
dirt still contains many thousands of 
microorganisms. It is possible to com- 
pletely sterilize grape juice by placing in 
sterile carboys and pasteurizing to 145°F. 
for 30 minutes.—R. L. 


Vitamin C content of frozen orange juice, 
E. M. Netson and H. H. Morrern. 
Ind. & Eng. Chem. 25, No. 2 (1933, 
Feb.) pp. 216-218. 

No appreciable loss of vitamin C was 
found in orange juice that had been 
frozen quickly and then liquefied at 
room temperature. Orange juice frozen 
at 0°F., sealed in an atmosphere of nitro- 
gen, oxygen, or air, and stored for 10 
months showed approximately the same 
vitamin C content as the fresh juice. 

Titrations with 2,6-dichlorophenolin- 
dophenol showed a difference in reducing 
value when juice was preserved in nitro- 
gen and in air or oxygen. This loss in 
reducing value, assuming it to be vita- 
min C, would amount to 7 per cent, an 
amount not easily detected biologically. 
While this test is not necessarily an accu- 
rate measure of antiscorbutic potency be- 
cause of the presence of other reducing 
substances in plants it may be valuable as 
a guide to vitamin C destruction in com- 
mercial processes.—G. M. D. 


Vitamin C content of frozen orange and 
grapefruit juices, L. W. Conn and 
A. H. Jounson. Ind. & Eng. Chem. 
25, No. 2 (1933, Feb.) pp. 218-221. 


Frozen orange and grapefruit juices, 
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commercially prepared, were found equal 
to the fresh juices in vitamin C potency. 
Storage of orange juice for 5 months had 
no appreciable effect on the antiscorbutic 
value. 

Orange and grapefruit juices from 
which pulp has been removed by centri- 
fugation were almost equal in vitamin C 
content to the whole juices.—G. M. D. 


Occurrence and determination of alu- 
minum in foods. II. Aluminum con- 
tent of foodstuffs cooked in glass and 
in aluminum, G. D. Beal, R. B. 
Unancst, H. B. WicmaAn, and G. J. 
Cox. Ind. & Eng. Chem. 24, No. 4 
(1932, April) pp. 405-407. 

Analysis of foods cooked in glass and 
in aluminum shows that neutral foods 
take up a negligible amount of aluminum; 
acid and alkaline foods are relatively 
more corrosive, although in no case is 
sufficient aluminum dissolved to inter- 
fere seriously with phosphorus absorp- 
tion. Where all foods are cooked in 
aluminum the average daily intake of 
aluminum is about 12 mg., of which 
about 5 mg. is derived from the utensils. 
—H. R. H. 


Vital need of the body for certain unsat- 
urated fatty acids. III. Inability of 
the rat organism to synthesize the es- 
sential unsaturated fatty acids, H. M. 
Evans and S. Lepxovsky. J. Biol. 
Chem. 99, No. 1 (1932, Dec.) pp. 231- 
234. 

Carcasses of adult female rats reared 

on adequate and fat-free diets were 

ground, their fats extracted and con- 
verted into methyl esters. Five drops 
daily of these esters were then fed to rats 
showing characteristic symptoms of un- 
saturated fatty acid deficiency. The 
esters prepared from animals which had 
been on an adequate diet caused the rats 
to grow; those from animals on a fat- 
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deficient diet did not check the decline in 
the experimental rats. Iodine numbers 
showed that degree of unsaturation was 
not a criterion for the amount of curative 
fatty acids present.—E. P. D. 


Simultaneous study of constituents of 
urine and perspiration, H. H. MosHER. 
J. Biol. Chem. 99, No. 3 (1933, Feb.) 
pp. 781-790. 

Analyses showed that perspiration con- 
tained the same constituents as urine but 
in different relative amounts and in a 
much less concentrated form. Urine 
was found to contain approximately 3 to 
5 times as much total solids and 5 to 9 
times as much organic material.—E. P. D. 


A selected, annotated bibliography on 
the hygienic aspects of aluminum and 
aluminum utensils. Preface, E. R. 
WED LEN; introduction, G. D. BEAL. 
Mellon Inst. Ind. Research Bull. No. 
3 (1933) pp. 69. 

A valuable survey, with comprehensive 
abstracts of the literature on the hygienic 
aspects of the use of aluminum and of 
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aluminum cooking utensils, which leads 
to the conclusion that the ingestion of the 
smal] amounts of aluminum normally ob- 
tained in this way is not harmful.—H.R.H. 


Shortening value, J. D. FisHer. 
Provisioner 87, No. 21 (1932, Nov.) 
pp. 115-116. 

To compare the shortening value of 
certain fats the average of 1,000 breaking 
tests of pie-crusts made under standard- 
ized conditions were used for each fat. 
The shortening values obtained were: re- 
fined lard 100 per cent, vegetable stearin- 
vegetable oil compound 83 per cent, 
hydrogenated lard 76 per cent, hydro- 
genated cottonseed oil (No. 4) 75 per 
cent, animal stearin-vegetable oil com- 
pound 75 per cent, hydrogenated cotton- 
seed oil (No. 6) 71 per cent. Further 
study showed that leaf lards are not 
quite so high in shortening value as the 
refined lards. When 70 per cent as 
much lard as hydrogenated cottonseed 
oil was used as shortening the shortness 
of the test cakes was substantially 
identical.—F. B. K. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Better housing, V.G.IpEN. Architect & 
Eng. 112, No. 2 (1933, Feb.) pp. 23-27. 
A discussion of the problems to be 

overcome in adapting steel framing and 

sheet steel to house building, with a sur- 
vey of present progress in this field. 


A house all of glass. Housing 21, No. 4 

(1932, Dec.) pp. 249-250. 

Description of a house built entirely 
of glass in an adequately lighted court- 
yard in the heart of Paris. The glass, 
translucent, 3 inches thick, mostly of a 
type stronger than cement and capable of 
being molded into any form, is set in 
metal frames tied together and fastened 
to steel frames, allowing a pleasing green- 
ish light to penetrate through the walls 
and ceiling. Concealed electric bulbs in 
the steel frame gave a daylight effect at 
night. An automatic sprinkler system 
provided a flow of water over the out- 
side surface to clean and cool the house 
and provide fire protection. The cost 
was slightly higher than ordinary con- 
struction, but the municipality is said to 
be considering a large-scale experiment 
with this construction in the poorest 
and darkest quarter of the city. 


Housing in Vienna. Introduction by 
Franz Scuuster. Housing & Bidg. 
4, No. 5-6 (1932) pp. 197-247. 
Impoverished Vienna has built 60,000 

much-needed dwellings in the past 10 

years for people of small means. The 

monthly rent is 6 to 8 percent of theaver- 
age family income; 90 per cent are flats in 
6-story tenements built around garden 
courtyards and with many communal 
kindergartens, day nurseries, baths, 


laundries, libraries, gardens, and play- 
grounds and the property is managed 
by a municipal department. Various 
phases of the undertaking are here de- 


scribed in five articles written by au- 
thorities. 


Costs of dwelling units in various cities, 
shown by building permits. M’thly 
Labor Rev. 35, No. 6 (1932, Dec.) pp. 
1388-1396. 

A study of the 1931 building permits 
for 10 cities shows that of 6,956 one- 
family dwellings only 9.4 per cent cost 
less than $2,000 and 16.4 per cent from 
$2,000 to $3,000, excluding land. The 
relative number of these lower cost 
houses was only slightly higher than in 
1929. Obviously the percentage of new 
houses available for families at the lower 
extreme of the comfort level of living is 
small and has not been appreciably in- 
creased by reduced building costs. 


House insulation: its economies and 
application. R.E. Backstrom. U.S. 
Dep’t of Commerce Nat’l Committee 
on Wood Utilization, 1931, pp. 52. 
Technical and popular information on 

building insulation for use of designers, 

builders, and owners, with appendixes 
dealing with weather-proofing, fuel sav- 

ings effected by insulation, costs, and a 

bibliography. 


Fuel economy in domestic automatic 
heating, H. H. Lancpon and H. J. 
Dana. State Coll. of Wash. Eng. 
Exp’t Sta. Bull. No. 39 (1932) pp. 46. 

A series of tests of hot-water heating 
plants installed in residences showed that 
the substitution of an automatic stoker 
for hand firing in a coal furnace increased 
fuel efficiency by 16.2 per cent and gave 
more uniform heating, although the cost 
rate was different due to difference in 
cost of coalused. Results with a furnace 
specially designed to improve combustion 
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showed a further increase of 10 to 15 per 
cent in heating efficiency. 


The use of ultraviolet sources for the 
general illumination of interiors, A. B. 
Opay and L. C. Porter. Trans. 
Illuminating Eng. Soc. 28, No. 2 
(1933, Feb.) pp. 121-143. 

Exposition of the authors’ belief that 
ultraviolet radiation will be increasingly 
combined with illumination and that 
architects and others must prepare to 
meet these needs. 


Current articles on home lighting. 
Trans. Illuminating Eng. Soc. 28, No. 1 
(1933, Jan.) pp. 85-86; No. 2 (Feb.) 
pp. 184-186. 

Brief abstracts of current articles on 
home lighting and allied subjects. 


When the lights go out, E. R. Cast.e. 
Woman's Home Companion 60, No. 1 
(1933, Jan.) pp. 9-10, 74. 

An interesting description of common 
causes for interrupted electrical service 
and other facts of concern to home con- 
sumers of electricity. 


Bactericidal studies of low-temperature 
washing methods. Laundryowners 
Nat'l Assoc’n Service Bull. 11, No. 19 
(1933, Jan. 18) pp. 1-11. 

The results of extended bacterial stud- 
ies of low-temperature washing methods 
show that with a properly operated mul- 
tiple-suds formula the original bacterial 
content of a load is reduced 99.9 per cent 
on an average by the end of the washing 
period even at temperatures below 100°F. 
and is reduced 100 per cent when the 
pieces are pressed or when dried at 160°F. 
for at least 20 minutes in a dry room ora 
tumbler. 


Department store market opportunities 
in electrical appliances, K. DAMERON. 
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Bull. Nat'l Retail Dry Goods Assoc’n15, 
No. 2 (1933, Feb.) pp. 70-72, 104-106. 
An analysis of a survey which shows 
a large potential market for electrical 
household appliances and a discussion of 
the advantageous position of the depart- 
ment store for its profitable cultivation. 


A quality mark for electrical apparatus. 
Elec. Rev. [London] 112, No. 2877 
(1933, Jan. 13) p. 44. 

The French Union des Syndicats de 
l’Electricité examines electrical appara- 
tus and permits use of a quality mark 
known as “U. S. E.” on articles which 
reach certain standards for perform- 
ance. The items approved are checked 
during manufacture from time to time 
and the list of those passed is published. 


The home—a $21,000,000,000 market. 
Elec. World 101, No. 1 (1933, Jan. 7) 
pp. 34-35. 

Figures are presented to show the un- 
developed home markets for electrical 
equipment now available, the number of 
homes without each type of appliance, 
the increased business, and annual con- 
sumption of electricity possible through 
equipping these homes. 


Apparatus on hire. Electrician [Lon- 
don] 109, No. 2848 (1932, Dec. 30) pp. 
840-841. 

This detailed analysis of the revenue 
derived from consumers who hire electric 
cookers and other apparatus and of the 
cost of the year’s repairs shows such a 
practice to be satisfactory and profitable. 


Normen fiir Ausfiihrung und Priifung 
von elektrischen Kochplatten in 
Schweden [Swedish standards for the 
construction and testing of electrical 
hot plates]. lektrotechnische Zeit- 
schrift 54, No. 5 (1933, Feb. 2) p. 110. 
The Swedish committee on electrical 
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standardization has published standards 
for electrical hot plates. Among these is 
the requirement that hot plates shall be 
constructed with an even or slightly 
concave surface; this was adopted be- 
cause in use the surface tends to become 
convex, thus lessening the close contact 
between the hot plate and cooking vessel 
with a consequent loss of heating effi- 
ciency. 


Appliance inspection and adjustments. 
Am. Gas Assoc’n M’thly 15, No. 2 
(1933, Feb.) pp. 3940, 74. 

Periodic inspection of domestic gas 
equipment planned on a five-year basis 
is shown to be inexpensive to the com- 
pany and a source of consumer good- 
will, as well as of prospects for new equip- 
ment. An inspection schedule is given, 
anda sample page from “household hints” 
designed to instruct the consumer in the 
use of gas. 


How to guard against, learn and classify 
blemishes in iron enamel-ware finishes. 
Domestic Eng. 141, No. 1 (1933, Jan.) 
pp. 38-41, 111-112. 

Blemishes occurring in the finish of 
iron enamel-ware fixtures are described, 
pictured, defined, and the tables of allow- 
ances of blemishes as set up by the Sani- 
tary Enamel Ware Association given. 


Revere resurrects copperware for kitchen 
—sales boom, HERBERT KERKOWw. 
Sales Mg’t 31, No. 13 (1933, Dec. 15) 
pp. 514, 538-539. 

This story of the sales promotion used 
in a revival of copper for cooking utensils 
indicates that “styling to consumer 
taste” was accomplished by developing a 
lining of non-tarnishable chromium and 
by designing the shapes for utility, with a 
standard sized bottom which presents an 
even cooking surface, does not tip easily, 
and utilizes the heat of an average size 
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burner efficiently and with different ca- 
pacities made possible by varying the 
height of the utensil. The description of 
“styling of distribution” shows a lack of 
emphasis upon the real merits of the 
product. 


Berliner Heibaudi im neuen Heim [The 
Berlin ‘“Heibaudi” in a new location]. 
Deutsche Hausfrau 18, No. 1 (1933, 
Jan. 1) pp. 11-12. - 

Heibaudi, maintained by the house- 
wives associations of Greater Berlin as 
a consultation and exhibit center for 
housewives, has just moved into new and 
larger quarters located at Schéneberger 
Ufer 24. In the past year the center was 
visited by over 56,000 people seeking 
advice about household management. 
Large exhibits of household equipment 
and supplies are on view, and lectures 
and demonstrations are constantly given. 
No sales are made, and no commercial 
enterprises are connected with the center. 


Riickblick auf die Titigkeit der haus- 
wirtschaftlichen Ausschiisse bei der 
D. L. G. [Retrospect of the activity of 
the household management commit- 
tees of the German Agricultural Soci- 
ety], Eva Forster, Land und Frau 17, 
No. 4 (1933, Jan. 28) pp. 57-58. 
During the last years the committee on 

household management of the German 

Agricultural Society has carried on varied 

activity. A survey has been made of the 

diet of the rural population, resulting in 

a definite educational program. Several 

courses for rural extension workers have 

been held. A memorandum book for 
household apprentices has been published 
and is in growing demand. The earlier 
account book for rural households has 
been revised. Pamphlets on household 
equipment have been widely distributed, 
and new appliances are constantly tested. 
The annual conventions, which are open 
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to the public, discuss problems of wide 
interest to the rural population. 


Inwieweit ist die Sozialversicherungs- 
pflicht der Arbeiter und Angestellten 
von der Gewihrung und der Héhe 
eines Bahrlohnes abhingig? [How 
far is compulsory social insurance of 
employees dependent upon the guaran- 
tee and amount of cash wages?], Dr. 
F. Borne. Deutsche Hausfrau 18, No. 
1 (1933, Jan. 1) p. 5; 18, No. 2 (1933, 
Feb. 1) pp. 22-23. 

Sickness insurance is compulsory in 
Germany for wage earners, including 
household employees, irrespective of the 
nature of the contract, or the amount of 
wages received ; this is the case even when 
free board is the only compensation ob- 
tained. Occasional household helpers 
must be insured against accidents. The 
expense of carrying these different types 
of insurance is a heavy burden on many 
households, and many attempts are made 
to avoid payments. 


Reform des hiuslichen Angestelltenver- 
hiltnisses in Japan [Reform of house- 
hold employment conditions in Japan]. 
Haushalt und Wirtschaft7, No. 2 (1933, 
Jan. 11) p. 2. 

The women’s committee of the Japan- 
ese society for social legislation made a 
survey of the conditions of household 
employment in Tokyo and on basis of this 
formulated several recommendations, 
among them the establishment of 8-hour 
sleeping periods at night, at least one rest 
day a month, and two hours a day for 
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the employee’s own use. Other recom- 
mendations are for a separate room, 
monthly cash payment of wages, the 
same food for the employee as for the 
family, and medical treatment in case of 
sickness or iniuries sustained during work. 


Die Forderung der Frau an der Wirt- 
schaft [Woman’s demand on society], 
J. F. AmBercer. Frau und Gegen- 
wart 29, No. 5 (1933, Feb.) pp. 115- 
116. 

Hauswirtschaft, eine neue Wissenschaft 
{Home economics, a new science], 
MartTHA ZscHORNER. Frau und Geg- 
enwart 29, No. 5 (1933, Feb.) pp. 109- 
111. 

The author of the first of these papers 
maintains that women have not yet in 
their public activities reached the core of 
political economy, and that when they 
are politically mature they will judge the 
economic system according to its ability 
to ensure the safety and security of fam- 
ily life more than for its ability to pro- 
duce material goods; also that women do 
not feel at ease with the industrial sys- 
tem as long as it is synonymous with 
speculation and anarchy. The second 
paper expresses the belief that there is 
already a growing realization of the im- 
portance of the household in social econ- 
omy and that this has resulted in the 
establishment of centers for scientific 
study and for dissemination of informa- 
tion on home management concerning 
questions not only of nutrition but also of 
the hygiene and technology of housework. 

H. R. H. and M. C. H. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


“Out with the old—in with the new,” 
H. C. SrexmMan. Am. Restaurant Mag. 
16, No. 1 (1933, Jan.) pp. 21-24, 58. 
The replacement and modernization 

of equipment is recommended to increase 

efficiency and economy of operation, 
especially as regards fuel economy. 


New products developed for you. Am. 
Restaurant Mag. 16, No. 1 (1933, 
Jan.) pp. 2646. 

A survey of recent innovations in 
equipment and labor-saving devices with 
cuts and short descriptions. 


Even the admirals-to-be must eat, L. H. 
Avery. Am. Restaurant Mag. 16, 
No. 2 (1933, Feb.) pp. 24-25+ 
The navy has taken advantage of time 

and labor-saving devices and has ar- 
ranged the Naval Academy galley so that 
food can be served hot to 2,021 midship- 
men in one and one-half minutes. The 
description of a day in the commissary 
department shows standards of purchas- 
ing, preparation, and service. 


How science aids the baker’s art. Am. 
Restaurant Mag. 16, No. 2 (1933, 
Feb.) pp. 30-31, 53. 

To produce superior bakery goods the 
restaurateur’s equipment must be the 
best obtainable and the employees must 
maintain a loyal adherence to the exact- 
ing recipes for quantity and quality of 
ingredients. This need for precision is 
portrayed in the description of a trip 
through a modern plant. 


A check list for inspecting office build- 
ings. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 33, No. 
2 (1933, Jan.) pp. 8-9. 

The standard schedules of inspections 
as compiled by the operating forum of 
the management division of the Real 
Estate Board of New York is here given. 


The list is intended as a guide to man- 
agers who can adapt it to meet their 
individual needs. Items are arranged 
according to the frequency of attention 
required and are grouped under headings 
indicating the fixing of responsibility for 
the inspections. Since adequate inspec- 
tion is the surest means of locating de- 
fects and immediate repairs are essential 
to minimum building cost and maximum 
operating efficiency, the list should prove 
valuable to house managers. 


Judging quality in buying lighting equip- 
ment, ArtHUR A. BRAINERD. Bldgs. 
& Bidg. Mg’t 33, No. 2 (1933, Jan.) 
pp. 13-15. 

A successful, logical rating system for 
selecting lighting equipment involves the 
following points: appearance lighted, ap- 
pearance unlighted, filament images on 
glass, ceiling pattern, brightness, uni- 
formity of illumination on the work, 
efficiency or foot-candle intensity, ease 
of maintenance, flexibility (ability to 
take next larger size of lamp), uniformity 
of product, responsibility of manu- 
facturer, and cost. 


A national safety code for window clean- 
ing. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 33, No. 2 
(1933, Jan.) pp. 19-21. 

Such a code is to be issued by the 
American Standards Association under 
the sponsorship of the National Safety 
Council as a model for state and munic- 
ipal authorities and for voluntary use by 
others. The more important provisions, 
including specifications for ladders, belts, 
belt terminals, and anchors, are given 
in detail. 


Attractive floors are a good investment. 
Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 33, No. 2 (1933, 
Jan.) pp. 48-50. 

Floors are of prime importance in a 
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rehabilitation program. Whether the 
old floors are to be reconditioned, newly 
covered, or replaced by new hard surface 
floors will depend on the probable eco- 
nomic life of the building, the amount to 
be expended, and the condition and suita- 
bility of the present floors. Coverings 
worthy of notice include rubber tile, 
mastic tile, asphalt tile, linoleum, and 
the prefinished oak flooring that can be 
laid right over the old floors. 


Modern maintenance methods reduce 
cleaning costs. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 
33, No. 2 (1933, Jan.) pp. 114-118. 
Electric scrubbing machines are avail- 

able in various sizes and types. Though 

their use brings little gain in speed or 
cost, the results are far superior to those 
of hand scrubbing. Vacuum cleaners of 
portable type or with central system 
should be used wherever possible. There 
is no economy in using janitors’ tools 
too long and they should be renewed as 
soon as their efficiency is outworn. 

Maintenance costs can be cut by pur- 

chasing with a view to strength, dura- 

bility, and efficiency. 


Few economies missed in holding down 
food costs in 1932. Hosp. Mg’t 35, 
No. 1 (1933, Jan.) pp. 46, 48+; No. 2 
(Feb.) pp. 52, 54, 56. 

Of these comments of hospital super- 
intendents as to what they are doing to 
keep down expense of the dietary de- 
partment without sacrificing quality 
some would not be generally approved 
but most will be found useful. 


The dietary department as a dietitian 
sees it, Vesta F. Davis. Hosp. 
Progress 14, No. 2 (1933, Feb.) pp. 
46-47. 

Points to be considered in choosing a 
dietitian are equipment (experience, 
qualifications, preparation), personality, 
attitudes toward co-workers, and fitness 
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for the particular job. She is more 
valuable to the institution after the first 
year when she knows markets and 
standards and policies of the hospital. 


Ten “don’ts” for hotel managers. Hotel 
Mg’t 23, No. 1 (1933, Jan.) pp. 39-41. 
Hotel management problems are out- 

lined under administration, selection of 
personnel, labor turnover, training, work 
schedule, remuneration, maintenance of 
working force, and government. The 
ten basic rules for handling employees 
involve among others promotion, fair 
dealing, and personal relations. 


The Carter Hotel of Cleveland. Hotel 
M’thly 41, No. 478 (1933, Jan.) pp. 
18-27. 

This article is of particular interest 
because it gives plan and description of a 
new 100 per cent electric kitchen ar- 
ranged for economy of operation. 


The hotel housekeeper, H. V. HELDEN- 
BRAND. Hotel M’thly 41, No. 479 
(1933, Feb.) pp. 30-32. 

This contribution to a series of articles 
on the housekeeper’s place in the organi- 
zation is of special interest because of 
a chart for work requiring periodic at- 
tention. 


Ye merry marketeers. Hotel M’thly 41, 

No. 479 (1933, Feb.) pp. 35-36. 

A discussion of how variations in 
prices may be accounted for by variations 
in quality, weight, delivery, repacking, 
and storage charges. 


A guide to buying institutional china, 
Etta H. Hanpy. Hotel M’thly 41, 
No. 479 (1933, Feb.) pp. 37-38, 40. 
An article based on material in bulle- 

tin noted in March, page 237. 

The weight and decoration of china to 
be selected depend on the type of serv- 
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ice, the color and furnishings of the 
dining room, the age and sex of the 
patrons, and the initial cost. The stock 
of china to be kept on hand varies with 
the institution, the proximity of the 
factory, the average breakage, and the 
design. Where possible it is wise to 
adhere to standard sizes. Standardized 
items practical for institutional use are 
listed with trade size and actual size. 


A graphic personnel schedule, Mary W. 
Norturop and NENA D. OsTERUD. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 8, No. 5 (1933, 
Jan.) p. 423. 

Two graphs illustrate methods in post- 
ing personnel schedules. One offers an 
analysis of the work to be done by chart- 
ing the time of performance horizontally 
and the number of workers required 
vertically. The second graph shows the 
duties of each individual at any given 
time. To increase effectiveness and 
ease of reading, a different color is used 
for each type of work. The graphs have 
proved valuable in keeping the kitchen 
on a time schedule, in training new em- 
ployees, and in supervising the work. 


Some problems of feeding federal prison- 
ers, Paut E. Howe. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc’n 8, No. 6 (1933, March) pp. 
§17-525. 

In public institutions food becomes an 
essential factor in morale, development, 
and_ rehabilitation. Uniformity’ in 
quality and amounts is essential to 
maintaining satisfaction. The method 
of control must consider the amount of 
food, cost, and palatability. That used 
in federal prisons, the so-called type-food 
method, is discussed with the aid of 
tables showing in pounds per man per day 
the average consumption of each type of 
food in each of six prisons, and data on 
the food requirement, including some for 
hospitals. 
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A hospital kitchen that does double duty, 
EuGENIA M. Suraver. Modern Hosp. 
40, No. 1 (1933, Jan.) pp. 112, 114, 
116. 

A description of the food service at 
Barnes Hospital which has an unusual 
task in that members of the personnel 
comprise 663 per cent of those served. 


Comparing costs of metabolic diets, 
Janet E. SmitH and HeEten B. 
ANDERSON. Modern Hosp. 40, No. 2 
(1933, Feb.) pp. 104, 106+. 

The average cost of an individual diet 
in this country was figured for each of 
the following types of diet: normal, di- 
abetic, obesity, cardiac, undernutrition, 
nephrosis, nutritional anemia, and per- 
nicious anemia. The diets were built up 
from typical formulae, and costs were 
based on retail prices, and household 
size packages. Typical menus for a day 
are presented showing grams, protein, 
fat, carbohydrate, and cost. Devia- 
tions from normal costs per 100 calories 
are explained. 


Real economies result from practical 
buying, S.T. Martry. Modern Hosp. 
40, No. 3 (1933, March) pp. 106-108, 
110. 

In the writer’s experience at the Regina 
General Hospital, competitive bids have 
been found profitable and a laboratory 
check on quality advisable. The big- 
gest saving, however, has been due to 
distribution methods and a careful study 
of waste. Replacements are handled on 
the exchange basis. 


Running the dietary department on a 
five-unit plan, I. Tuomas. 
Modern Hosp. 40, No. 3 (1933, March) 
pp. 116, 118+. 

A brief description is given of the 
organization of the dietary department 
at University of Minnesota Hospital, 
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which includes special diet and milk 
laboratories, dining room and kitchen 
service, and nutrition clinic. 


Occupational ability patterns, M. R. 
TraBvE, Personnel J. 11, No. 5 (1933, 
Feb.) pp. 344-351. 

Distinct ability patterns were found in 
an occupational analysis of 4,000 un- 
employed. While the several occupa- 
tions considered do not apply to work 
under the direction of institution ad- 
ministration, the articles will prove of 
interest to employers as another step 
towards scientific selection of workers. 


Cutting electric light and power costs, 
W. J. SHers. Restaurant Mg’t 32, No. 
1 (1933, Jan.) pp. 20-21. 
The various forms of contract avail- 
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able for electric light and power are 
explained for the layman, and it is sug- 
gested that an analysis of consumption 
in a given establishment will indicate 
the most favorable contract for reducing 
costs. 


Building dinner receipts with a game 
room, C. K. DoscHer. Restaurant 
Mg’t 32, No. 2 (1933, Feb.) pp. 58-61. 
The addition of a unique game room 

has proved a valuable asset at Mary 

Elizabeth’s, New York. This coupled 

with a readjustment in price scale and 

an intensive advertising campaign has 

materially increased dinner business in a 

locality practically deserted after the 

shops have closed. 


G. M. A. AND M. bE G. B. 
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MISCELLANY 


“The Spyglass.” This is the title of 
an attractive new quarterly which the 
American Child Health Association is 
getting out for children in the fifth and 
sixth grades. The first number, which 
appeared in February, contained a great 
variety of carefully selected items perti- 
nent to wholesome living, all told in a 
way to stimulate real interest in children 
and many of them illustrated by delight- 
ful pictures. The subscription price is 
75 cents a year, with 20 per cent dis- 
count for ten or more subscriptions sent 
under one cover. The address is 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


“Children’s Books and International 
Goodwill.” Parents, teachers, in fact 
all who believe that international under- 
standing can be promoted by putting 
in children’s way well-written, reliable 
books about foreign countries, will wel- 
come the second, revised edition of this 
list prepared by the International Bureau 
of Education in Geneva. It was com- 
piled with the cooperation of officials or 
private organizations in 37 countries 
and includes books which foster world 
friendship among children, which are 
favorites with them and give a true pic- 
ture of child life in each country, or 
which rank as classics and constitute a 
sort of common heritage; there are also 
a few picture books and books written 
by children. The lists are arranged by 
countries, and necessary bibliographical 
facts and a brief description are given 
for each volume. Books written in 
English are included under several 
countries, and there is a valuable list of 
books in that language about children’s 
books. Mrs. Leopold Stokowski made 
possible the original study, and the 
revision was financed by donations from 
the Payne Fund. 


Parent Education Yearbook. The 
third yearbook of parent education issued 
by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., was compiled by 
Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt and gives definite 
suggestions as to methods, leaders, and 
technics of group discussion in the study 
of child behavior and child protection. 
The price is one dollar a copy. 


Parent Study. “A Course for the 
Preparation of Lay Leaders of Parent 
Study Groups” by Elizabeth Moore 
Manwell and Rosamond Praeger has been 
issued by the American Association of 
University Women, 1634 I Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and may be pur- 
chased for 60 cents a copy. 


“Timely Suggestions on Nutrition.” 
This is the title of a dodger issued for the 
use of members of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and including eight cardinal 
points to be constantly borne in mind. 
Not the least important, though more 
unusual, are the last two “Emergency 
diets are temporary,” and “Safeguard 
family morale in the present emer- 
gency.” The plate (No. 3331) can be 
obtained from the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Prize-taking Books for Parents. The 
seventh award made by The Parents’ 
Magazine to the two best books of the 
year for parents went this year to Our 
Children, compiled by Mrs. Sidonie 
Gruenberg and Mrs. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, and to The Parent and the Happy 
Child by Lorine Pruette. 


Open-Air Nursery Schools in England. 
In the House of Commons Lady Astor 
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recently called attention to a statement 
of the Chief Medical Officer to the effect 
that open-air nursery schools were the 
best means of preventing certain diseases 
prevalent among physically defective 
children and asked if the government did 
not think this a good time to establish 
such schools. 


Radio in Japanese. The Hawaiian 
station KGU gives daily broadcasts of 
“Aunt Sammy’s” radio talks on house- 
keeping subjects which are prepared in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and puts them on the air both in English 
and in Japanese. 


President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. An- 
nouncement was made late in February 
that the publication of Conference re- 
ports was completed with the exception 
of a general index, which will be in a 
limited edition. The Washington offices 
of the Conference were closed early in 
March, and correspondence may now be 
addressed to 42 Broadway, New York. 


The Tenth Household Arts Exhibition. 
Among displays at this exhibition, held 
in Paris in February, was an historical 
one of bedroom furnishings and a gas- 
tronomic section arranged by the bak- 
ers’ and restaurant owners’ associations. 
According to a description in Recherches 
et Inventions, modern technical appli- 
ances were also shown, and demonstra- 
tions of masculine household arts were 
sponsored by the assistant secretary of 
state for education. 


Schools of Design in Philadelphia. 
The Moore Institute of Art, Science and 
Industry has recently merged with the 
long-established Philadelphia School of 
Design, and the catalog of the combined 
school, located at Broad and Master 
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Streets, shows several four-year courses, 
among them those on technical and 
decorative design, interior decoration, 
illustration, fashion illustration and 
costume design, and teacher training. 


The Mental Hygiene of Unemploy- 
ment. This is the subtitle of the 64-page 
pamphlet “Morale,” which George K. 
Pratt prepared for the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, and which 
includes a chapter on “What the De- 
pression Is Doing to Family Life.” The 
booklet is sold for 25 cents a copy, with 
discounts in quantities. 


Wanderers. The National Com- 
mittee on Care of the Transient and 
Homeless estimated that about a million 
and a quarter homeless were wandering 
about the country in March. As quoted 
in Better Times 12 per cent were girls 
and women, 11 per cent were boys under 
21, and 28 per cent were men over 45, 
leaving 49 per cent for men between 21 
and 45. 


School Salaries. “Salaries in City 
School Systems, 1932-33” is the subject 
treated in the March issue of the Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Suggestions for Household Buying. 
“How to Buy Efficiently” which Gladys 
J. Ward contributes to Agricultural 
Leaders’ Digest for March states some 
of the principles of buying used in the 
buymanship projects in Illinois home 
demonstration work, and Nebraska 
“Testing Circles for Kitchen Equip- 
ment” are described by Itha A. Edson. 


American Standards for Gas Equip- 
ment. Seven pamphlets carrying re- 
quirements for gas tubing and various 
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types of gas stoves and heaters as ap- 
proved last December by the American 
Standards Association are said to present 
the first American Standards Associa- 
tion standards to be printed. The 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexing- 
ton, New York City, sponsored and 
publishes them. 


Labels on Leather Goods. Under 
the leadership of the Tanners’ Council 
of America a movement has been begun 
to have manufacturers of luggage and 
leather goods attach to each article a 
label indicating whether it is made of 
top grain or split cowhide or seal. The 
National Retail Luggage Dealers Associa- 
tion has passed a resolution to the effect 
that members would buy only luggage 
thus stamped. Arguments in favor of 
the labeling are protecting and winning 
confidence of consumers, eliminating 
unfair competition caused by camou- 
flaged and misbranded merchandise, and 
promoting sale of better grade goods. 


New Leather Process. By impreg- 
nating the skins with a new combination 
of materials C. H. Geister at the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research has 
worked out a process said to be of great 
importance to the leather and shoe in- 
dustries. Through its use the fibers are 
supported and lubricated so that the 
leather will not break down and lose 
its shape. Shoes fashioned from the 
new leather require no dressing and can 
be finished with buffer and friction brush. 
Other advantages claimed for the leather 
are that it is more durable, practically 
scuff-proof, unusually soft and pliable, 
and easy to color and polish. 
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Novelties in Kitchen Tables. A man- 
ufacturer of Monel metal furniture has 
put on the market a kitchen table made 
along modern lines, with tubular legs 
and braces and a polished top, all in the 
untarnishable metal. 


Enameled Stoves and Lead Poisoning. 
The vitreous enamel used on the popular 
enameled stoves is often the cause of lead 
poisoning in the workers, especially in 
the case of cast-iron stoves for which a 
lead-containing enamel is ordinarily used, 
being sprayed on by means of a hand- 
operated air-pressure gun the spray from 
which seems particularly dangerous. 
According to a careful study reported in 
Bulletin 101 of the Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, leadless 
enamels might be used instead and more 
adequate protection is needed for workers 
in this industry. 


Training for Family Social Work. 
The Family Welfare Association of 
America, through its committee on train- 
ing, has published the results of a four- 
week study in a pamphlet entitled 
“Training in Family Social Work Agen- 
cies.” While conditions of course vary 
in communities and agencies of different 
types, an understanding of personality 
is always essential for a social worker, 
and the supervisor of the agency is a key 
person in his training and holds the re- 
sponsibility for developing his ability to 
analyze a problem, evaluate treatment, 
and humanize case work. The problem 
of training workers in small city agencies 
is found to present special difficulties, 
but also to open special possibilities of 
leadership. 


NEWS NOTES 
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American Dietetic Association. The 
sixteenth annual meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association will be held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, October 9 to 
12. M. Faith McAuley, University of 
Chicago, is national program chairman. 

American Public Health Association. 
The sixty-second annual meeting will be 
held in Indianapolis, October 9 to 12, 
with Hotel Claypool as headquarters. 
A special feature of the meeting will com- 
memorate the fact that at the twenty- 
ninth annual meeting in 1900, also held 
in Indianapolis, Dr. Walter Reed read 
his since famous paper on the experiment 
which led to control of yellow fever. 

American Vocational Association. The 
next annual meeting will be held next 
December in Detroit, Michigan. 

Cleanliness Institute. The economic 
situation has forced the Institute to cut 
drastically its educational service for 
1933. Meanwhile the National Tuber- 
culosis Association has arranged for 
state and local tuberculosis associations 
to distribute locally the Institute’s pub- 
lications, including “The Romance of 
Everyday Things’ mentioned in the 
March JOURNAL. 

National Restaurant Mart. The Na- 
tional Restaurant Association has or- 
ganized new quarters with permanent ex- 
hibits for the restaurant industry on the 
top floor of the American Furniture Mart 
Building, Chicago. The fifteenth annual 
convention of the Association will be held 
there September 18 to 22. 

Newspaper Cooking Schools. Ruth 


Chambers has accepted a position as 
lecturer for the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board in Chicago and will be in 
charge of cooking schools sponsored by 
large newspapers throughout the United 
States. 

Lectures by Miss Gunther. Emma 
H. Gunther, formerly on the staff of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
announces her availability for lectures on 
international subjects and various phases 
of home life. Her address is 419 West 
119th Street, New York City. 


ALASKA 


Alaska College of Agriculture and 
School of Mines. Lola M. Cremeans 
conducted a course in camp cookery for 
the miners and prospectors who recently 
attended the 10-weeks’ mining short 
course at the College. 

Fairbanks High School. Laura Lee, 
teacher of home economics, has been co- 
operating with the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation in operating a clothing exchange 
for the benefit of the needy. 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona. The clothing 
laboratories are open two nights a week 
for town and university women to cut 
Red Cross garments to be constructed by 
other agencies. The work is supervised 
by Mrs. Olive Picard and Edith Ranney. 

Dr. Gladys Hartley Roehm, assistant 
professor of nutrition, is working with 
the chairman of the local organized char- 
ities to plan ways of using available food 
material to the best advantage. 

On February 11 the home economics 
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department was hostess to state home 
economics leaders who met to consider 
how home economics could be of greatest 
service to people of the state. 

Two new home economics courses are 
being offered this semester: The Family, 
open to both men and women and taught 
by Faye Jones; and Buying of Clothing 
and Textiles, taught by Edith Ranney. 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Student Clubs. The executive 
committee of student clubs in the state 
met with the state club adviser in Little 
Rock on February 18 to plan for the 
annual meeting to be held in connection 
with the state homemaking contests con- 
ducted by the University of Arkansas. 
Eight clubs were represented. 

State Board for Vocational Education. 
The Arkansas Council of Parent Educa- 
tion held an institute for parents in Little 
Rock from March 21 to 23. Out-of-state 
speakers included Flora Thurston, Alice 
Sowers, Mrs. Margaret Wells Wood, 
Martha McAlpine, and Mrs. Walter 
McNabb Miller. 

Extension Service. Fifty-six counties 
in Arkansas have made appropriations 
for county and home demonstration work 
in 1933. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The California Conference on 
Homemaking, called by William John 
Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
in San Jose on April 8, had as its theme 
“Home Economics and the Present Emer- 
gency.” Speakers included Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford, president of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and Helen 
Corliss Babson of Los Angeles. Exhibits 
and demonstrations showed how instruc- 
tion in homemaking may help solve cur- 
rent problems of clothing, food, housing, 
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and personality. Dr. Cooper was the 
principal speaker of the banquet. 

Central Section. Dorothy Shank, re- 
gional supervisor, presided at a meeting 
of Madera, Fresno, and Kings County 
home economics teachers in Fresno on 
February 11, when ways of teaching bud- 
gets and budgeting, inexpensive foods, 
and new books and teaching materials 
as they relate to desirable changes in 
subject matter were discussed. 

Northern Section. The program for 
the first meeting of the year, held at 
Sacramento, included a talk on South 
America by Anna Cowan and a talk on 
technocracy. Auburn teachers were 
hostesses for the February meeting, when 
Dr. Lillard of Sacramento talked on 
Indian baskets. 

Northern California home economics 
leaders met in Berkeley in March to 
plan for a mobilization of their forces to 
meet the present economic emergency. 
Subcommittees are now at work on co- 
operation with relief agencies to main- 
tain high standards of living, modifica- 
tion of teaching to meet pressing home 
problems, adequate feeding of school 
children, publicity, and basic economic 
faultsas they influence standards of living 

Ruth H. Parker, regional supervisor of 
homemaking education, called an inter- 
county teachers’ meeting at Princeton in 
March to discuss teaching problems. 
The group visited the homes of girls who 
had completed home furnishing projects 
based on class instruction. 

San Diego Section. A. Grace Johnson 
of Oregon State College discussed the 
nursery school work at her institution 
at the last section meeting, held at the 
home of the president, Laura Fenton. 

Chico State Teachers’ College. The 
home economics club is this year studying 
food, family customs, and furnishings 
of foreign homes, including Chinese, 
Norwegian, Japanese, Hindu, Belgian. 
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Santa Barbara State Teachers’ College. 
Charlotte P. Ebbets reports a 50 per cent 
increase in enrollment in the department 
of home economics. Students are giving 
a series of talks on homemaking over the 
local radio station. 

Downey Union High School. Mrs. 
Cagle’s classes are remodeling a store 
room to serve as a social center. 

Pomona. The homemaking teachers 
of the Emerson Junior, Fremont Junior, 
and Pomona High Schools are meeting 
once a month to revise their courses and 
correlate the work in art, music, and 
health with that in homemaking. 

Pasadena. The home management 
class of John Muir Technical High School 
has prepared a mimeographed booklet 
entitled “‘A Plan for Financing the Fam- 
ily.” The material was contributed by 
separate groups of class members. 


CANADA 


Edmonton Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the February meeting Laura 
C. Pepper of the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture discussed relief problems 
in various cities of Canada in relation to 
home economics. 

The Association’s nutrition committee 
has worked with the Edmonton Relief 
Committee in preparing menus and bud- 
gets. 

The Association is sponsoring a style 
show in the Hudson Bay’s store in May 
for the benefit of its permanent home eco- 
nomics scholarship fund. 

University of Manitoba. In January 
21,150 people, representing 67 societies 
of Winnipeg, attended a conference at 
the University arranged by the nutrition 
group of the Manitoba University Wo- 
men’s Club. Mrs. L.C. Duncan, director 
of home economics at the University, pre- 
sided and Mary C. Hiltz, assistant pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition, discussed the 
provincial food schedules for those on 
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relief. Exhibits showing a family’s 
weekly supply of food, a typical day’s 
meals, and a week’s meat supply prepared 
so as to provide for seven meat dishes 
per week were arranged by the senior 
classes in nutrition. 

Women’s Institutes. Women’s Insti- 
tutes of Canada—65,700 strong—cele- 
brated Household Economics Week the 
first week in April. Demonstrations of 
balanced meals, buying clinics, displays 
of the work of the school children, press 
articles, luncheons, and dinners were 
featured. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Suggestions and leaflets for adapt- 
ing home economics to present conditions, 
have been sent out by the bulletin com- 
mittee under the direction of the president, 
Helen Burnham. 

Mrs. Kate Kinyon, Helen Burnham, 
Mrs. Bessie Hawthorne, Evelyn Jones, 
and Vinnie Marshall have prepared a 
handbook for social workers setting up 
minimum standards of recreation, health, 
housing, food, and clothing for normal 
living at different ages. 

Colorado Education Association. The 
articulation committee has asked Mrs. 
Kate Kinyon, Maude Williamson, Mary 
Raynass, Mr. Lysle Francis, and Mrs. 
Hendricks to suggest a course in home 
and family relationships. 

With the recent death of Mrs. Florence 
H. Standard, Denver lost one of its best 
loved teachers. Mrs. Standard was con- 
nected with the public schools for 34 
years—the past 25 in the field of home 
economics education. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The funds raised by a bene- 
fit bridge party on February 10 at the 
Dodge Hotel made possible a series of 


newspaper articles stressing home eco- 
nomics in the local schools and its rela- 
tion to the home. One of them included 
a special statement by Mrs. F. D. Roose- 
velt on the value of training in home eco- 
nomics. 

The Association sponsored four radio 
talks on home economics subjects over 
WJSV: “Needs of the Homemaker To- 
day—How Is Home Economics Helping 
Her,” an interview between Mrs. Harvey 
W. Wiley and Florence Hall; “Practical 
Training in Home Economics for High 
School Girls and Boys,”’ by Mrs. Edward 
P. Costigan; “Home Economics, First 
Aid to the Consumer” by Mary A. Linds- 
ley, manager of the Dodge Hotel; and 
“Improved Practices from Home Eco- 
nomics Training,” an interview between 
Mrs. Harriet Saunders and Mrs. W. Harry 
King. Mimeographed copies will be sent 
to other associations on request. 

On March 6 the Association held a 
joint meeting with the D. C. Parent- 
Teacher Association at which Alice Sow- 
ers discussed “Are Children Free and 
Equal?” Preceding the meeting the exec- 
utive committees of the two organiza- 
tions had a dinner conference at the 
A. A. U. W. Clubhouse. 

Nutrition Section. In March Dr. 
Sherman Davis, director of the Wash- 
ington Nutritional Research Foundation, 
gave an interesting illustrated talk on 
“Teeth and Nutrition.” 

Textiles and Clothing Section. At the 
March meeting section members were 
guests of the motion picture division of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Reels from the films, “Woolen Goods” 
by the Eastman Kodak Company in 
Rochester, New York, “The Sanforizing 
Process” by the Cluett-Peabody Com- 
pany of New York City, and “Wool 
Marketing and Manufacture” by the 
Department of Agriculture were shown 
and their educational value was dis- 
cussed. 
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GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
The theme of the annual meeting held in 
Savannah, April 21 and 22, was “Home 
Economics in the Present Crisis” and em- 
phasis was placed on an all-Georgia live- 
at-home program. Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick 
of Teachers College, Columbia, the prin- 
cipal speaker, spoke on ““A New Respon- 
sibility for the Profession of Home Eco- 
nomics Education.” 

Leila Bunce and her committee on the 
history of home economics in Georgia 
have prepared a statement to be presented 
as the Association’s contribution to the 
Georgia Bi-centennial celebration. 

Mary E. Creswell has been appointed 
chairman of a committee to coordinate 
the work of other agencies with home 
economics for home and family relief. 
Two subcommittees have been appointed, 
one to compile a list of trained home 
economists throughout the state who can 
be called on by relief agencies for teaching 
the people to help themselves, the other 
to compile a much needed bibliography 
of recent practical work on low-cost diets, 
short cuts in sewing and renovation, wise 
budgeting and spending. 

Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
Edith Creswell, associate professor of 
home economics, recently received her 
master’s degree in household administra- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia. 

The Georgia home demonstration staff 
presented Mary E. Creswell, director of 
home economics at the College, with a 
life membership in the Foundation 
Friends in the International Committee 
of Rural Women’s and Homemakers’ 
Organizations in appreciation of her ser- 
vice to rural Georgia women and girls. 

Extension Service. As a basis for 
Georgia’s live-at-home program food 
production is being emphasized by home 
demonstration clubs. Mrs. W. C. Webb, 
home demonstration agent in Stewart 
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and Webster Counties, reports that 
following special demonstrations in Jan- 
uary and February 1,500 fruit trees were 
set out in home orchards. 

Lurline Collier, state home demonstra- 
tion agent, and Frances McLanahan, 
clothing specialist, attended the Southern 
Agricultural Worker’s Conference in New 
Orleans at which Miss Collier presented 
a paper on “Rearranging and Adjusting 
Home Economics Programs during the 
Present Crisis.” 

Keeping household and family accounts 
is a project enthusiastically carried on 
by rural homemakers in every section of 
the state, according to Willie Vie Dowdy, 
home improvement specialist. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago Public Schools. The depart- 
ment of home economics is preparing for 
its part in an exhibit to be displayed dur- 
ing July and August in the Sears Roebuck 
store. The department will also have a 
share in the education exhibit at the 
Century of Progress. 

University of Chicago. The home 
economics department is planning this 
year for its first real reunion of all former 
faculty members, alumnz, and former 
students on July 1 and 2, the two days 
between the meetings of the A. H. E. A. in 
Milwaukee and the N. E. A. in Chicago. 

MacMurray College. This year the 
home economics department is offering a 
new course, homemaking survey, to be 
required of all juniors and seniors for 
graduation. 

The home economics club held its 
annual party on February 15, when 30 
freshmen were initiated. 

Illinois State Normal University. Ro- 
selma Messman has been assisting in the 
supervision of student teachers for two 
terms. 

James Millikin University. The home 
economics department has assisted the 
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Emergency Relief in planning low-cost 
diets. Staff members have cooperated 
with various groups, including the P.-T. 
A., Home Bureau, and Women’s Club, by 
giving talks on child development, home 
management, and nutrition. Marketing 
and cost have been stressed in food classes; 
diets on emergency relief allowances have 
been worked out in the nutrition classes; 
and for a week the home management 
house lived on Emergency Relief amounts. 
The class in house planning planned low- 
cost houses and those in home manage- 
ment and clothing emphasized cost. 

The department’s new course for men 
students called “The Science of Living” 
is proving popular. 

University of Illinois. On March 4 
Ruth A. Wardall called a conference of 
Illinois home economics leaders to con- 
sider emergency measures already being 
carried on and to mobilize home econo- 
mists of the state to help in the present 
crisis. About 50attended. Committees 
were appointed to work on food conser- 
vation, low-cost diets, interpretation of 
relief rations, clothing, and help for fami- 
lies with reduced incomes. These and 
other committees to be appointed will 
report at the meeting of the Illinois 
Home Economics Association, if not 
before. A “key” home economist is to 
be chosen to correlate the work in each 
county. 

Extension. Clara Brian, home ad- 
viser in McLean County, and her county 
executive committee recently staged a 
large corn festival and exhibit at Bloom- 
ington to show the many ways in which 
corn is used in everyday life. 

Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. Frances Zuill, president of the 
A.H.E.A., was a guest of the Home Eco- 
nomics Club on April 1 and spoke at the 
banquet in the evening. About 25 
teachers from surrounding towns were 
invited to meet her. 


INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College. Mary 
Beeman gave a meat canning demonstra- 
tion before the household science section 
of the Illinois Farm Bureau on February 
23. 
Florence Fallgatter visited the Selma 
School on February 22 and observed the 
work of the student teachers. 

Indiana University. Myrtle J. Ander- 
son gave an illustrated lecture on syn- 
thetic fibers before the women’s lecture 
club at Princeton in January. 

The low-cost dietaries worked out by 
the dietetics class have been published 
by the University as a news-letter. A 
limited number of copies are available. 

The Junior Home Economics Club is 
carrying on the study of standardization 
of hosiery requested by the A.H.E.A., and 
the Senior Club is working on the study 
of bread standardization. 

Purdue University. Dean Caroline E. 
Shoemaker’s sudden death on March 2 
was deeply mourned by the University 
and community. She had been con- 
nected with the University since 1900 and 
dean of women since 1913. 

On February 11 Dean Matthews called 
representative home economists together 
in Indianapolis to formulate a plan 
whereby trained home economics women 
in the state can be of greatest help in the 
present emergency. 

Under the direction of Laura Hadley, 
itinerant teacher trainer, home economics 
teachers in the northwest section of the 
state have undertaken the improvement 
of objective tests for certain home eco- 
nomics courses. During the past se- 
mester efforts have been directed to a 
semester examination for the state course 
in food selection and preparation. 

The four itinerant teacher trainers, the 
state supervisor of vocational home eco- 
nomics, the four directors of home eco- 
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nomics, and the one resident teacher 
trainer from Purdue University held a 
conference with Florence Fallgatter in 
Indianapolis on February 24. 

Student Clubs. Student club proj- 
ects have included sewing for the Red 
Cross and securing funds for the relief of 
the needy. One club established a loan 
fund for girls to secure materials for cloth- 
ing classes. 

The state club officers have revised and 
reprinted a little booklet entitled “Sug- 
gestions for Student Clubs.” It is avail- 
able for 15 cents a copy to student clubs 
of the state. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. Hazel B. Mc- 
Kibben of the home economics education 
department has planned and executed 
this year the serving of penny lunches in 
the consolidated school at Kelly, one of 
the supervised teaching centers for the 
department. The work began last spring 
when home economics pupils planned a 
school garden to include quantities of 
vegetables for canning and storing. A 
second feature of the low-cost meals is a 
system of barter between the school and 
homes whereby vegetables, milk, eggs, 
and butter are exchanged for hot lunches 
by more than 50 per cent of the pupils. 

Louise L’Engle has two men’s classes 
in foods and nutrition this quarter. The 
men, representing most of the other col- 
lege divisions, are studying meal planning, 
preparation, and serving, and meat carv- 
ing. 

The applied art division of the Home 
Economics Club is designing and making 
such toys for a children’s hospital as 
painted spool-and-cork dolls, stocking- 
stuffed toys, colored sponge animals, and 
jig-saw puzzles. 

Dr. Mary Golden brought her class in 
pediatrics from Still College of Osteo- 
pathy, Des Moines, to Ames recently to 
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visit the research laboratories and the 
foods and nutrition department. 

Home Economics Extension. During 
Farm and Home Week in February a 
group of women under the direction of 
Fannie Buchanan, recreation specialist, 
dramatized the story of Narcissus from 
the old Greek myth. The costumes were 
made from old sheets dyed, and the 
stage properties were effective and inex- 
pensive utilizations of things on hand. 

University of Iowa. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club is enthusiastic over the 
results of its recently completed social 
service project. With the cooperation 
of the University and townspeople who 
donated the clothing, and a local cleaning 
establishment which contributed the 
necessary dry cleaning service, the girls 
restored over 250 articles of clothing for 
distribution to those in need. A local 
dealer contributed 36 pairs of new shoes. 

The University was one of ten schools 
recently visited by Margrith Vogel, 
a teacher in a household management 
school of Ziirich, Switzerland. While on 
the campus, Miss Vogel, dressed in Swiss 
peasant costume, gave a talk to the home 
economics students on the life, activities, 
and education of Swiss girls. 

In a series of lectures for the unem- 
ployed sponsored by the University fac- 
ulty, Alice Brigham and Lula Smith of 
the home economics staff are giving a 
clothing course. 

Bertha Gardner, a dietitian in the Uni- 
versity Hospital, died suddenly on March 
9 after being thrown from a horse. 

Des Moines Public Schools. The 
home economics department of the Des 
Moines schools is attempting to meet the 
present economic situation in various 
ways. The foods laboratory lessons 
stress good nutrition at low cost. All 


lunch rooms are serving a balanced lunch- 
eon combination of three foods for 10 
cents which has proved very popular, and 
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hot soup is served for 3 cents where this 
is needed. Students in the clothing de- 
partment are making garments from Red 
Cross material as their regular classroom 
work. In laying plans for the coming 
year a study of materials in stock has 
been made with a view to using those on 
hand. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. 
The theme of the annual meeting in 
Topeka on March 24 and 25 was “How 
Are We Growing in Home Economics?” 
Among the addresses were “Informing 
the Public” by E. B. Chapman, editor of 
the Topeka State Journal; ‘Men, Women, 
and Books” by Professor Charles Mat- 
thews; and “Possible Cooperation with 
Red Cross in County Relief Service” by 
Ruth Kolling, executive secretary of the 
Public Welfare Commission. 

Student Clubs. The 34 affiliated stu- 
dent clubs of Kansas held their annual 
meeting in Topeka on March 25. Nine 
of the clubs are in colleges; 25, in high 
schools. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College. The 
service course in home economics which 
is based on a girl’s own problems and 
offered for non-majors, is proving pop- 
ular. 

Sixteen dolls made of wire and muslin, 
dressed in period and national costumes, 
and attached to a map of the world by 
colored yarns gave ideas to the costume 
design class for new spring dresses and 
showed them how designers, both Ameri- 
can and Parisian, adapt old ideas in new 
fashions. 

Kansas State College. The annual 
Farm and Home Week in February was 
most successful, despite sub-zero weather. 
The women’s programs included ad- 
dresses on “Present-Day Purchasing 
Problems,” ‘Standards of Living for the 
Farm,” “Power for the Farm Home,” 


“The Preschool Child,” and “Recreation 
for the Family.” 

Pearl Martin of the extension division, 
reports that women throughout the state 
are showing increased interest in folk 
games, community singing, and other 
forms of recreation. 

Dr. Margaret Justin attended the A. A. 
U. W. committee meeting on recognition 
of colleges in Washington, D.C., Feb- 
ruary 27 and 28, and the meeting of the 
Kansas Council of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in Wichita, March 30 and 31. 

The Margaret Justin Home Economics 
Club carried on a hospitality project from 
April 27 to 29 to acquaint students and 
faculty, high school students and towns- 
people with the work of the division of 
home economics. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence. At 
its January meeting the Home Economics 
Club presented a farce entitled ‘Health 
Follies of 1932.” 

Elizabeth C. Sprague, head of the de- 
partment of home economics, is taking 
half a year’s leave of absence. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Ellen LeNoir is chairman of the 
Association’s committee which is cooperat- 
ing with state relief agencies in preparing 
family food budgets. Because of the 
difference in the food habits of white and 
colored families, separate budgets have 
been prepared for the two groups. The 
state committee has appointed a com- 
mittee of home economists in each parish 
to advise the relief agencies regarding 
food and, in some cases, clothing. 

Student Clubs. The Ponchatoula Stu- 
dent Club made it possible for a radio to 
be installed in the principal’s office with 
loud speakers in each room. Nana 
James, sponsor of this club, entertained 
the club recently with a party at which 
everyone was dressed to represent chil- 
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dren, children’s games were played, and 
a prize was given to the couple wearing 
the most appropriate costumes. 

Poydras Student Club issued very 
clever invitations to a nearby club to 
come and help celebrate the success of 
“Old Man Depression.” A prize was 
given to the girl who best represented 
“depression” by her appearance, there 
was an amusing treasure hunt, and “hard 
times” refreshments were served. 

Cheneyville Student Club has been 
greatly interested in helping under-privi- 
leged children by collecting and renovat- 
ing old clothing and by supervising the 
hot lunches served for them in the school 
cafeteria. 

Louisiana State University. The girls 
in the home economics department ar- 
ranged floats, a style show, and educa- 
tional exhibits for the annual agricultural 
fair held on the campus March 31. The 
agricultural queen was selected from the 
home economics department. 

Susanne Thompson and Hazel Bratley, 
members of the committee on relief ap- 
pointed by the Louisiana Home Eco- 
nomics Association, have prepared sug- 
gestive diet lists for the use of parish 
relief chairmen. 

Extension Service. The Louisiana 
Extension Service has temporarily trans- 
ferred Bertha Lee Ferguson, extension 
specialist in home gardening and canning, 
to the educational department of the 
Louisiana Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee. By distributing packages of 
garden seed to those who can and will 
grow a garden, it is expected that 75,000 
needy families will be soon helped to a 
measure of independence. 

A menu featuring Louisiana products 
is being furnished each Tuesday by Hazel 
Bratley, extension nutritionist, for use 
in the weekly Louisiana Specials Day, a 
project sponsored by the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Louisiana to relieve 
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the unemployment. Restaurants, ho- 
tels, and sandwich shops have agreed to 
use these menus each Tuesday, and mer- 
chants are featuring special sales of Louis- 
iana products. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. 
Madeline Dougherty of Portland was 
appointed secretary and treasurer follow- 
ing Catherine Larcher’s resignation. 

The York and Cumberland County 
meeting was held January 13 at Portland 
High School with Lena Shorey as chair- 
man. The program included a talk on 
“Family Welfare Work and How Home 
Economics Teachers Can Cooperate” by 
Mrs. Edward Anthoine of the Portland 
Family Welfare Society and short talks on 
“Vitalizing the Teaching of Child Devel- 
opment” by Sarah Blaisdell, “Practicing 
Economy in a Home Economics Depart- 
ment” by Mary Byrne, “Personal Re- 
gimen Courses” by Louise Fay, ‘Meeting 
the Present-Day Situation” by Helen 
Kennison, and “Justifying Ourselves” by 
Ethel Bryant and Madeline Dougherty. 

Several home economics departments 
and clubs in the state have done much 
to aid the needy in their communities by 
making up the cotton goods donated by 
the American Red Cross. 

Thornton Academy. Alfreda Skillin is 
in charge of the recently instituted 3-year 
home economics course, which consists 
of a 2-year George Reed course plus a 
third year of personal regimen. 

A foods course is offered to boys with 
laboratory work given after school hours. 
These boys have prepared and served two 
luncheons and a mother and daughter 
banquet for the “Y” club. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association’s second series of 
radio talks over WCAO, Baltimore, in 
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February and March received many fav- 
orable comments. Speakers were: Dean 
Marie Mount, president of the Associa- 
tion; Mrs. H. Ross Coppage, president 
of the Maryland Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Mrs. Hosker; Charles Sylves- 
ter, director of vocational education, 
Baltimore; Dr. David E. Weiglein, super- 
intendent of public instruction, Balti- 
more; Florence Hall, U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics; Venia Kellar, state 
home demonstration agent; Edna M. 
Engle, principal of the Girls Vocational 
School, Baltimore; and Mrs. William 
Bauernschmidt, secretary of the Public 
School Association, Baltimore. 

Western Maryland College. The home 
economics club has this year sponsored a 
series of lectures on positions other than 
teaching open to persons with home eco- 
nomics training. 

The senior classes of 1932 and 1933 
have presented a radio to the manage- 
ment house. The class in house plan- 
ning and furnishing has renovated and 
redecorated in part the clothing labora- 
tory and the home economics club room. 
The sophomore foods class is entertaining 
all girls of the college at a series of teas. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Connecticut Valley Home Economics 
Association. The annual meeting was 
held at the Home Information Center, 
Holyoke, on March 18 with Harriet J. 
Hewitt presiding. Mrs. Anna De Planter 
Bowes of the Philadelphia Child Health 
Society spoke on “Present-Day Nutrition 
Facts” and Dr. Charles E. Benson of 
New York University on “Personality in 
the Making.” After luncheon Dr. Ben- 
son conducted a forum on personality 
analysis. 

State Teachers College, Framingham. 
On January 30 Daniel Bloomfield, man- 
ager of the Merchants Retail Trade Board 
of Boston, spoke to the student body on 
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“The Relation of the Board to the Con- 
sumer.” The program was sponsored 
by the Louisa A. Nicholass Home Eco- 
nomics Club of the college. 

Emergency Projects. The Massachu- 
setts Child Council, which is continuing 
the work of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, has 
raised money to employ a community 
nutritionist for three months. Newton 
has engaged Charlotte Raymond, under 
the auspices of the Red Cross, as a full- 
time community nutritionist. The Red 
Cross chapter in Wellesley has employed 
for one day a week Mrs. Katherine 
Ellis Blair, a graduate of Simmons Col- 
lege with hospital, out-patient clinic ex- 
perience, to help welfare recipients with 
their divided food budget and to call at 
homes where there is special need. Mrs. 
Blair is also doing volunteer work in 
Waltham. The Town Council at East- 
hampton has employed Edith C. Luc- 
chini as dietitian to help them start a 
commissary and make sure that those 
helped are receiving proper foods. In 
Leominster, where it has been necessary 
to open a commissary, Mrs. Whitney, a 
former dietitian at Johns Hopkins and 
the mother of six children, has been asked 
by the townspeople to discuss food prob- 
lems with the recipients of aid. 

Dr. George H. Bigelow, commissioner 
of public health, called meetings of chain 
store and of independent dealers to ask 
cooperation in helping their customers 
understand what are the wise foods to 
buy, with the result that customers’ in- 
formation on low-cost food has been 
given to 17 wholesale dealers for distribu- 
tion to 1,776 stores which they represent, 
to 5 chain store representatives for their 
stores throughout the state, and to 40 
independent grocers from 28 towns. In 
Melrose Mrs. Bertha Burke has worked 
out a divided food budget helpful both 
to recipients of aid and to grocers. 
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Representatives from the State De- 
partments of Education, Extension, and 
Health have planned united, state-wide 
welfare service to local communities. 


MICHIGAN 


Student Clubs. Affiliated clubs of 
Michigan took the lead in a foods project 
for the student club department of the 
A.H.E.A. in which the aim is to deter- 
mine what factors influence housewives in 
selecting bread. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
Dr. Marie Dye called a meeting of repre- 
sentative home economists of the state 
on February 4 to consider present con- 
ditions and relief practices in various 
parts of the state and ways home econ- 
omists can help relieve conditions. A 
committee was appointed to organize a 
program of work for the state, and 7 
subcommittees have been organized to 
make detailed programs for state work. 

Students in the hotel management 
course and a few in institution manage- 
ment spent the week-end of February 24 
in Chicago as the guests of the Chicago 
Hotel Association. They were assigned 
to various positions in the Palmer House, 
Bismark Hotel, and Morrison Hotel for 
one day and did the work of each position 
under hotel supervision. 

Home economics talks over WKAR 
have assumed a new form this year which 
has received very favorable comment. 
Home and family problems have been 
dealt with as related to a fictitious family, 
impersonated by faculty members and a 
few senior home economics girls. The 
script is prepared by members of the home 
economics staff. 

Farmers’ Week was held on the campus 
the first week in February with attend- 
ance estimated at 20,000. A week’s 
program of talks, clinics, exhibits, and 
demonstrations was presented by the 
home economics division. 
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Ann Arbor. Ann Arbor Senior High 
School this semester reports the largest 
registration in its history. Since this is 
an academic high school, 65 per cent of 
whose students go to college, this large 
election of home economics is particularly 
noteworthy. 

Detroit. Detroit City College. To 
help students in the entire college to 
stretch their clothes dollar the farthest, 
clothing majors have organized a Patch 
and Darn Club, directed by Mrs. Olive 
Paul Goodrich. Thus far the club has 
had three most successful meetings on 
millinery renovation, mending and re- 
modeling dresses, and low- or no-cost 
Christmas gifts, with attendance so great 
that many women could not be accom- 
modated. 

Because the Detroit City College 
Student Club engages in a great deal of 
catering, it has adopted sateen uniforms 
with yellow linen collars, headbands, and 
little aprons. The club has given a 
series of nationality dinners to acquaint 
the members with dietary habits of dif- 
ferent peoples and give training in quan- 
tity cookery. 

Each year the club sends two delegates 
to the national home economics conven- 
tion, the new president and another mem- 
ber chosen by popular vote. This year 
the second delegate will be the student 
earning the greatest number of hours’ 
credit for committee work. 

Public Schools. A term’s course in 
applied economics is being offered to girls 
in the home economics department of the 
high schools. An in-service course on the 
subject matter of the high school course 
will be given for home economics teachers 
and others by a professor of economics in 
Detroit Teachers College. 

Lansing. Eastern High School has 
changed this semester from 45- to 60- 
minute periods. Whereas home econom- 
ics classes formerly met for a double or 
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90-minute period, they now meet for one 
60-minute period daily. 

Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. The 
club’s annual meeting was held in Ann 
Arbor, April 27 to 29. At the session of 
the home economics section Vera Smith 
was chairman and Lydia J. Roberts, Icie 
G. Macy, and Ruth Freegard spoke on 
home economics in the present emer- 


gency. 
MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association has appointed a 
committee of Minnesota leaders in home 
economics to coordinate the efforts of the 
home economics workers in the state, 
both to improve the educational program 
and to develop the best cooperative re- 
lationships with relief agencies. By 
these efforts it is hoped that outgoing 
students from the Schools of Agriculture 
and Home Economics will be more effec- 
tive in their homes and local communities 
this summer and the next few years. It 
is expected that home economics teachers 
who will not be employed for the summer 
will find means to help on the community 
programs. Efforts will be made to in- 
form home economics workers both of 
specific needs and means of helping to 
solve the problems. This committee is 
also informing home economists of state 
and national legislation which affects 
home economics. 

University of Minnesota. Members 
of the clothing and textiles department 
are cooperating with Mrs. Sylvia Shiras, 
home demonstration agent in Minne- 
apolis, in the clothing construction proj- 
ects of the Red Cross. Deciding upon 
and simplifying patterns, determining 
the best use of materials provided, and 
supervising the construction of garments 
are the special services of staff members 
and students. Dr. Jane Leichsening, 
associate professor of nutrition, is chair- 
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man of a committee of staff members co- 
operating with the United Charities of 
St. Paul in setting up budgets for food, 
clothing, housing, fuel, and operating ex- 
penses for relief list families. Dr. Hope 
Hunt, instructor of nutrition, is serving 
as consultant for the Visiting Nurses 
Association of Minneapolis. 

Extension Service. In addition to its 
regular work with rural women, which 
this winter was devoted to maintaining 
a high standard of living despite the eco- 
nomic ills, the home economics extension 
staff has assisted social workers, county 
commissioners, and others in their relief 
work. 

Minneapolis. Classes in adult educa- 
tion are using Red Cross materials in 
clothing projects and studying how to 
clothe the family on a reduced income. 
Adequate low-cost diets are also being 
considered, and Grace Hood, in charge 
of training teachers for adult classes, is 
setting up units in the use and storage of 
home-grown garden produce. 

Proctor. Adult classes began their 
second year with two and a half times the 
enrollment of last year. Help is being 
given the women in solving their family 
problems in nutrition and clothing on 
greatly reduced budgets. 

St. Paul. Agnes A. Larson, nutrition 
specialist in the city schools, will combine 
this work with that of supervisor of home 
economics. In the latter she succeeds 
the late Maude J. Miller. 


Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The 22nd annual meeting was held 
in Jackson late in April in connection 
with that of the Mississippi Education 
Association. Out-of-state speakers were: 
Jessie W. Harris, Clyde Mobley, Agnes 
Ellen Harris, and Gladys Kimbrough. 

At the request of the committee on 
coordination of program of work, the 
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president, Loyette Webb, wrote to all 
welfare agencies offering the assistance 
of the home economics groups in relief 
and readjustment programs. 

Student Clubs. At the meeting of 
student clubs during the annual meeting 
of the Association Winnie J. Hood of 
Perkinston, student club adviser, was 
chairman and Anita Vaught, home eco- 
nomics teacher at the Clinton High 
School, and her students entertained the 
group at tea. 

Mississippi State College. Olive 
Sheets of the home economics research 
division of the Experiment Station was 
elected secretary of the home economics 
group of the Southern Agricultural Work- 
ers Conference at the New Orleans meet- 
ing. May Haddon and Mary Doney 
attended a nutrition conference of 7 
Southern states in Atlanta on February 
11 and 12. 

Mississippi State College for Women. 
A conference of those responsible for 
home economics programs in Mississippi 
was held at the College on February 15 
to discuss further coordination of home 
economics programs to assist with relief 
and readjustment work. Mary Wilson 
served aschairman. County committees 
were named and asked to get in touch 
with relief agencies and render all assist- 
ance possible. 

State Teachers College. An institute 
for welfare workers was held at the 
College under the direction of Alice 
Stenholm of the Public Welfare Board. 
Loyette Webb was local chairman. A 
“Mississippi products luncheon’ was 
served and Olive Kline discussed nutri- 
tion problems. 

Vocational Education. Vocational 
home economics teachers at the annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Home Eco- 
nomics Association also attended the 
general session of the Mississippi Voca- 
tional Association on April 28. 
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M. Esther Rogers has assisted with 
institutes at Jackson and Meridian con- 
ducted by Alice Stenholm for the State 
Board of Public Welfare. Miss Rogers 
broadcast over WJDX on March 1, ex- 
plaining how the vocational home eco- 
nomics teachers may assist in public 
welfare programs and, as publicity chair- 
man of the Mississippi Home Economics 
Association, offered the assistance of that 
organization in relief work. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual spring council meeting 
was held at Montana State College on 
March 23. Asa result of the recent let- 
ter ballot, Edith Rhyne of Montana 
State College had succeeded Nora Hul- 
bush as president and La Greta Lowman 
of the State University at Missoula had 
succeeded Lillian Stone as secretary. 

Montana State College. Divisions of 
the College of Household and Industrial 
Arts, assisted by student clubs, held open 
house to their campus and city friends on 
the evening of March 14. Exhibits and 
demonstrations, a style show, and light 
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refreshments served at cost were features 
of the evening’s entertainment. 

Extension Service. County 4-H Club 
councils were held during March and 
April and county home demonstration 
councils will be held in April, May, and’ 
June to determine programs. 

Two short units in child development 
are being offered for the first time to 
groups making plans for programs in 
1933-34. One unit is entitled “Under- 
standing the Child” and the other “Living 
with Young Children.” 

District Conferences. District con- 
ferences for teachers of home economics 
in junior and senior high schools were 
recently held at Great Falls, Butte, and 
Billings under the direction of Louise 
Keller, state supervisor of home econom- 
ics. About 50 per cent of the Montana 
home economics teachers attended; and 
discussions dealt with outstanding prob- 
lems in adjusting to our present economic 
situation, among them “Efficient Man- 
agement of Large Classes,” “Avoiding 
Duplication in Junior and Senior High 
Schools,” and “Reducing Laboratory 
Cost for the Individual Student.” 
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